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A Book of suggestions for observing 
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BECAUSE JESUS LIVED 


By 


JOHN OGDEN FISHER 


HIS month we celebrate the anniversary of a 
birth that occurred almost twenty centuries ago 
in the little town of Bethlehem in Palestine. We 
celebrate this birth because of the difference that it has 
made in living conditions during these twenty cen- 
turies. We celebrate it because the Word which be- 
came flesh at that time created new values which have 
increased in importance and in influence as the years 
have rolled by. 

It is true that the system of ethics launched by the 
birth of Jesus has been a mixed blessing. The main- 
tenance of the system has brought about strife and 
bloodshed within the Christian ranks. Interpreta- 
tions of the principles of Christianity have caused 
serious fractures of the Christian body. In fact the 
church has followed much the same evolutionary 
course as the state, and it is certain that each has in- 
fluenced the other in its growth. 

Yet we celebrate the birth of Jesus now because the 
influence of the good which he originated or inter- 
preted far outweighs the evil which has been intro- 
duced into the church from time to time. We celebrate 
his birth because his recipe for living was so funda- 
mental, so graphic, so adequate, that it has not been 
possible to improve upon it for twenty centuries. 

Because Jesus lived we have modern hospitals, 
clinics, dispensaries, devoted research scientists, con- 
scientious physicians and surgeons who are skilled at 
relieving and preventing pain and disease. . 

Because Jesus lived we have excellent schools, col- 
leges, and universities where men and women can 
improve themselves to the limit of their abilities. We 
have thousands of teachers who have consecrated 
themselves to the task of instruction, even at personal 
sacrifice. No student is barred from public schools 
because of class, caste, race, or religion. If anyone has 
the ability to learn, he has the opportunity. 

Because Jesus lived the beggar class has largely dis- 
appeared. The crippled and the defective and the aged 
are sheltered and protected. The criminal is given 
encouragement and assistance to straighten himselt 


- out and to become a useful member of society. 


Because Jesus lived a man can give and receive 
credit in business. Men can be trusted to respect 
rights and property. Honor, honesty, trustworthi- 
ness, reliability: all these are fundamentally Christian 
attributes. 
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Because Jesus lived there is less cruelty, hatred, vin- 
dictiveness, faithlessness, vice, drunkenness, rape, mur- 
der, slavery. When Christianity is strong these things 
disappear. When Christianity is discarded they re- 
appear in all their lust and fury. 

. Because Jesus lived we are attracted to beauty and 
purity and love. We love the sun, and yet we do 
not fear the dark. We sing and laugh and lend a 
helping hand. We work together without suspicion 
or jealousy, but with a common wish to advance the 
progress of mankind another step. 

For all these reasons and for many more we pause 
each year to celebrate the birth of Jesus. But this 
year let us pause a little longer and consider. 

In good times, when we are prospering and all is 
tranquil, our patriotism may be able to subsist upon 
the annual Fourth of July orations. When trouble 
comes we find that these are not sufficient if we would 
retain that liberty for which our fathers struggled 
ceaselessly. 

So it is with Christianity. We cannot maintain the 
Christian way of life in times of stress by reminding 
ourselves of it once a year. If we consider the gains 
which Christianity has made possible, and believe them 
worth maintaining, we must be constantly and con- 
sistently alert to the privileges and responsibilities 
which we have as Christian people. 

The advantages which Christianity has brought to 
us did not come as a divine dispensation without 
human effort. Eighty generations of Christian men 
and women have dedicated themselves to the welfare 
of humanity that we might enjoy the life which is 
ours today. 

Nor can we continue to enjoy the benefits of Chis- 
tianity unless we are willing to add our best efforts 
and our dedication to the welfare of humanity to that 
of the past generations. We are heirs to a great store 
of values, but they can disappear as quickly as any 
patrimony unless responsibility balances privilege. 

And so, on this Christmas in the year of stress, 1941, 
let us humbly resolve that we shall be husbandmen 
worthy of our heritage. Let us study to show our- 
selves approved unto God, workmen needing not to 
be ashamed, understanding aright the word of Truth. 
Thus can we be sure that the meaning of the first 
Noel will be bright and clear to our children and to 
the generations yet unborn. 
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WHEN IS A PERSON RELIGIOUS? 


By SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Mrs. Fahs and Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director, Division 
of Education, at educational luncheon, Pittsburgh 


of being a quiet listener in a group of nursery 

school teachers being led in discussion by Dr. 
Abigail Eliot. She had asked them this question: “In 
your contacts with little children, what experiences 
have you found that they have which you would call 
religious or spiritual?” 

For nearly an hour these women freely exchanged 
their ideas, before anyone in the group mentioned ex- 
periences of little children in churches or during any 
kind of formal instruction. Instead they told of such 
experiences as the discovery of blooming flowers in 
the nursery school garden—grown from seeds which 
the children themselves had planted. 

One woman thought a certain child had had a reli- 
gious experience when playing with a small kitten, 
when for the first time she seemed to sense im it the 
quality of aliveness. Another described how she had 
seen a glowing expression come over the face of a boy 
who had succeeded for the first time in climbing to the 
top of the jungle gym. Another told of a similar trans- 
forming experience that came to a child when swing- 
ing ina swing. “You can almost see that he feels him- 
self a bigger person,” she said. “It is a feeling analagous, 
I suppose, to ours when we climb to the top of a 
mountain.” 

These women decided that the experiences they 
described were religious because of the vague feelings 
awakened in the children of wonder or of surprised 
discovery of power—power outside themselves when 
found in flowers and kittens, and within themselves 
when, for example, a jungle gym was _ successfully 
climbed. 

The women said that they inferred these inner 
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\ FEW years ago I had the stimulating experience 


experiences because of the children’s postures, the 
look in their eyes, or marked evidences of rapt at- 
tention shown in periods of unaccustomed silence. They 
thought that as the young children began to link 
these small experiences with a feeling for a greater and 
all-inclusive Power, the experiences would become more 
religious, but that even: the beginnings had in them a 
religious quality. The feeling of personal power within 
oneself was said to be so very vital to a child’s de- 
velopment that it became religious whenever the power 
was used to achieve constructive ends. : 

If such observations by these nursery school teachers 
are soundly based, we realize that we are dealing with 
a subject which has developed importance even before 
verbal instructions begin. We find also dramatized for 
us in these simple early experiences of little children 
the suggestion that being religious for children, and 
perhaps also for adults, is so intangible an inner ex- 
perience that it may elude the planned processes of 
instruction, ritual, and preaching. 


Harmonious Relationships 


When then shall we regard a person as religious in a 
worthy sense? 

First of all, a person is truly religious when he is 
sincere in his yearning for the kind of goodness that 
appeals to him to be noble. Conscious insincerity and 
a worthy religious experience are incompatible. Jesus 
pointed this out with great emphasis. He enjoined « 
drastic test. “If, therefore, thou art offering thy gift 
at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift and go 
thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother and then 
come and offer thy gift.” (Matt. 5: 23, 24) In other 
words, if one desires the feeling of harmonious relation- 
ship with God, he will reveal the sincerity of this de- 
sire by the keenness with which he seeks harmonious 
relationships with his family and with the members 
of his community. Pretense and religious ritual may 
go together, but not pretense and real communion with 
God. 

In the second place, no person is truly religious when 
his interests and his attention are directed merely to 
the surface of things—when he looks only on the out- 
ward appearance and fails to appreciate the things 
of the heart. Being religious involves experiencing 
values in those deeper realities of life which are in- 
visible and intangible. 

In a current advertisement used by a well known 
drug company, the story is told of an ancient Persian 
sage who was asked by his disciples to tell them how 
they might be assured of receiving full value for their 
money when making purchases. The wise man an- 
swered, “Look always for the invisible ingredient in 
any product you buy because this is the most im- 
portant thing to know about it. The invisible ingredient 
is the integrity of the man who made the article.” 


- entire universe. 


An analagous “invisible ingredient” permeates the 
The religious man realizes that the 
nature of this element is the most important thing to 
know about the universe. He seeks to find it, there- 


fore, and tries to work out some harmonious relation-_ 


ship to it. This feeling for the significance of the in- 
visible realities within our existence has been so uni- 
versally a quality of religious experience that the his- 
tory of religion has sometimes been called the history 
of man’s experimentation with the unseen. 


To Stir the Curiosity 


Such experimentation has been fraught with danger 
as well as with benefit to mankind. The unseen ele- 
ments in life and in the universe are difficult to under- 
stand. Indeed, they continually elude discovery. Yet 
far back even at the beginning of the life of homo 
sapiens, the unseen world began to stir his curiosity. 
He contemplated it with fear and trembling and he 
lost his way. But we have reason to be profoundly 
thankful that our primitive forebears wondered enough 
and felt deeply enough to believe that they were in 
the presence of invisible and tremendously significant 
realities, for in this way mankind began to be religious. 
t a summer conference at.Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
Miss Bertha Stevens had a: laboratory class of boys 
and girls of about eight years of age, During the hours 
of their work together, the children were exposed to 
a number of direct experiences with things around 
them in nature. One morning Miss Stevens placed 
on a table a large specimen of quartz crystals—pink 
and white and translucent. The children were much 
impressed. They felt the crystals with their fingers 
or stood open-eyed in silence. Finally, one of the boys 
strode away from the table with a self-satisfied air. 
“I know how those were made,” he said. “They were 
made in a factory.” 

Later, the group gathered in a circle to talk about 
the rock. They learned that those crystals had been 
formed in some hidden place under the ground, millions 
of years before any men were living on the earth. 
Once a hot liquid, the stone had taken thousands of 
years to cool, and in doing so the microscopic particles 
within the lhquid had gathered together in patterns, 
lying one upon another—each in its own particular 
place. The molecules of quartz can no more gather in 
some other form of crystal than can an oak tree bear 
maple seeds or apple blossoms. 

As the children’s imaginations were stirred by these 
new insights, they sat with “faces looking up, holding 
wonder like a cup.” 

Where was the life-giving power to create such 
order and harmony? Was it in the molecules of the 
quartz? Were they alive and knowing units? If not, 


what was alive? As an outsider looking on, I thought, — 


“Some of these children are feeling more than they 
ever felt before. They are glimpsing perhaps the mys- 
tery of the ‘invisible ingredient.’ They are having a 
religious experience.” 
To stones of remarkable beauty or shape and to 
stones of mysterious origin, simple folk have often re- 
sponded with feelings of reverence. According to the 
ancient story in Genesis, Jacob prayed to the spirit 


which he felt was in one of the stones on the mountain 
at Bethel. Such a belief we say is superstitious, but 
can it be that with our greater intelligence we have 
grown superficial in our appreciations of the common 
things? May it not be better to be “suckled in a creed 
outworn” than to be deaf to the messages from the 
invisible world that may come to us—sometimes even 
from stones? 

And as for those things that we are usually accus- 
tomed to regard as the only living things—plants, trees, 
birds, animals, our own bodies and minds—what of 
the invisible “wonder-part” in each of these? One 
of Abraham’s favorite places of worship was under the 
old oak tree at Mamre. On its branches he probably 
hung his offerings to the unseen spirit he felt was 
somehow present there. Have we not all experienced 
a somewhat similar feeling of reverence beneath some 
great tree? Can we look, for example, upon the ar- 
rangement a tree makes of its thousands of leaves, so 
that each single one may have its needed amount of 
sunshine, and not note the presence of design in this 
artistry? Whose design is it? The tree’s design or 
God’s design? Or are the two one? Can we not say 
that we feel the mysterious presence of invisible divin- 
ity in an oak tree? In its presence do not we also feel 
like praying? If only mankind could learn a degree of 
co-operation as worthy of our inherent powers as the 
generations of cells in a living tree have learned, 
righteousness would cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea. 


The Power That Unites 


Have you not been stirred by reading of the pains- 
taking studies men of science have been making of the 
creative powers within the microscopic bits of chloro- 
phyll present in every green leaf on the face of the 
earth? These tiny wonder workers who by appropriat- 
ing In some way the energy from the sun can trans- 
mute the available moisture and the carbon dioxide 
in the air into living tissue! Are you not stirred by 
this picture of ceaseless creativity, being carried on by 
microscopic green cells upon which all our human life 
is completely dependent? When contemplating these 
realities, I am overpowered by the revelation that all 
living creatures, from the smallest to greatest and the 
most complex, are bound together by an all-embracing, 
ever-active unity. But this power that unites us is 
invisible. It is a mystery unceasing—to be found in 
large things, and in small alike—a mystery we may 
never understand—and yet one which we must under- 
stand as fully as we may if we are to participate in- 
telligently in this universal creativity. 

A deeply religious person in our generation, it seems 
to me, is one who is sensitive and alert to the evi- 
dences of this invisible creativity. He is one who 
seeks to find the sacred everywhere. And if we were 
to become more aware of this “invisible ingredient” 
around us and in us, it may be that smallness and 
meanness and hatred would wither from our lives and 
their opposites would begin to flourish. 

Another quality which has characterized sincere and 


Pte 


spiritually sensitive people has been the purpose to _ 


look at their lives from a large perspective. A religious © 
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person finds his significance not as an isolated being 
but as a member of a challenging communal whole. He 
determines the course of his life in accordance with 
his understanding of the needs of the larger group, 
and he discovers his own dignity in so doing. When 
man’s outlook and knowledge were in the nature of the 
case narrow, his concept of the whole was correspond- 
ingly small. 

But in this day of radios and steamships, of air- 
planes and books, of magazines and newspapers, we 
are kept aware of the peoples of the whole world, also 
of the centuries gone by as well as of the events of 
today. As has been true of no generation before us, 
we are made aware of belonging to one great continuing 
human race. 

In spite of this inevitable widening of our horizons, 
however, it is all too easy for us to surround ourselves 
with a peculiar religious faith of our own as with a 
protecting garment and to be thankful that we are 
not as other men. It is difficult for us to keep the 
complete circle of humanity in mind and to enlarge our 
love so that it becomes inclusive of those who differ 
from us in culture and faith, and of those who for 


-the time being may be regarded as our enemies. Jesus 


expressed this need of making our religious attitudes 
all-inclusive when he said, “Ye therefore shall be uni- 
versal as your heavenly Father is universal, that ye 
may be sons of your Father who is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” (Matt. ‘5: 
48, 45) 


Universal Sympathies 


The greatness of such a man as Akhenaten of Egypt 
was not to be found alone in the fact that he was one 
of the earliest pioneers of monotheism; his greatness 
is rather in the fact that he paid the price of trying 
to live by the light of his belief in a universal and 


| pervasive reality, having the quality of love binding 
all peoples and all ranks together in a common human- 


: 


| ity. 


As apparently no other Pharaoh had done before 


_ him, Akhenaten accepted himself as a member of the 
- common human race, in spite of the fact that in his 
_ royal court he was exposed continually to personal 
[ _ adoration, and that for centuries his people -had_ be- 


| 


: 
: 
: 
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lieved in the divine nature of kings. This acceptance 


_ of himself as essentially on terms of equality with his 
own people led him to build a new city in which he 
_ tried to put into practice his high democratic ideals. 


Frail in physique, he was strong in his courage, facing 


/ in the end a spiritual if not a physical martyrdom, be- 


\.Ing despised and rejected by his own people. 


ost What makes a man irreligious is not his humanism 
_or his agnosticism or even his declared atheism; what 
makes a person religious is not his declaration of belief 


‘in the one true God or his participation in religious 


ceremonies. What makes a person religious is rather 


the breadth of his sympathies and his understandings, 
his appreciation of the great world to which he belongs 


and his honest acceptance of himself as a modest con- 
tributor to the well-being of that world. He who is 
‘most broadly human in his sympathies is most divine 
Lin his character. 


“S86 


Yet how difficult, even impossible, it is for any of 
us to be universal in our sympathies. All of us are 
tempted to ask for special privileges in this universe. 
We all find it comfortable to hold on to our little 
special mental images of God. We covet protection 
and privilege regardless of what happens to others. To 
the extent, however, that we yield to these narrowing 
temptations we fail to develop one of the high values 
to be found in truly religious persons. 


For Positive Courage 


Finally, a fourth element seems to be necessary if 
a religious life of high quality is to be achieved, and 
that is a courageous attitude toward life. 

“Part of the reason why I could not find God,” > said 
Dr. John Baillie, “was that there is that in God which 
I did not wish to find. . . . There was indeed another 
side of the divine reality which I was most eager to 
discover, and I was much distressed and perturbed in 
my mind because it was not revealed to me more un- 
mistakably than seemed to be the case. . . . But be- 
cause there were others of his words to which I turned 
a deaf ear, my deafness seemed to extend even to that 
for which I was most eagerly listening.”? 

When for one reason or another we are afraid to look 
at reality, we lessen our own religious vitality. It is 
only when we have the courage to pull down the bul- 
warks around our little egos and we welcome life trust- 
ing in its potential goodness even in the face of its 
terrible tragedies—only then do we find the way that 
leads to life. I am trying to say in other words the 
paradox which Jesus expressed: “Whosoever would save 
his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life 

. Shall save it.” (Mark 8: 35) 

There are those who have shrunk from such téach- 
ing because it has seemed to demand a negative at- 
titude toward life, a renunciation and a denial of life’s 
values. The truly courageous attitude, however, is not 
negative but positive and outgoing. The religious per- 
son substitutes for his fear and for the protective 
mechanisms which fear must use a consciousness of 
oneness with the whole realm of being. The religious 
person can open the windows of his spirit. He reaches 
out unceasingly after deeper truths because he believes 
that truth can never harm him. The ancient Hebrews 
thought that no man could look on the face of God 
and still live. Moses dared to look only upon God’s 
back. With the overwhelmingly vast and complex 
picture of the universe which the scientists have shown 
us, and with the sorrow that is among us, seemingly . 
greater than all the sorrows the world has known, we 
are afraid to look into God’s face. Sometimes his eyes 
seem cold and hard. For the sake of the best that is 
in us, we should pray for courage, that we may be 
ready to take all experience into consideration in build- 
ing up our picture of God and to risk everything in 
the search for the good life. 

These, then, are four of the qualities which it seems 
to me are to be found in a truly religious person. First, 
is a basic sincerity in one’s desire for the good life. 
Second, is a sensitivity to intangible and spiritual 
realities. Third, is the purpose to see one’s life in its 

(Continued on page 393) 


* Our Knowledge of God. By John Baillie. Pp. 55-56. Scrib- — 
ner’s, 1939. 


The Crothers Chapel 


By 
LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


HE Dedication of the Crothers Chapel which 
took place in the Meeting House of the First 
Parish in Cambridge on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 19, 1941, was an occasion of significance not only 
to one of our parish churches but to our fellowship as 
a whole. The spirit and influence of Samuel McChord 
Crothers was too out-reaching, too permeating and 
life-giving to be confined to the boundaries of the 
parish in which he served as minister for a third of a 
century, from 1894 until his death in 1927. He was 
set in a large place, but he quietly overflowed it with 
the grace, humor, vision, and power of his spirit. He 
was like a New England elm, with roots penetrating 
every cranny and corner of American life to its deepest 
subsoil, with limbs mounting gracefully to leaf in the 
light of “a higher, holier, happier air.” 

The speakers for the occasion were the Honorable 
Franklin T. Hammond, Mr. Edward F. McClennen, 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot. Judge Hammond, 
who served as chairman of the Standing Committee 
from 1909 to 1918, spoke of the privilege of listening 
week after week and year after year to sermons upon 
all of the great themes of human life by a man of 
religious genius who, as he himself said of Emerson, 
- “practiced an art which has been thought to be lost, 
the art of meditation.” Mr. McClennen, who suc- 
ceeded Judge Hammond as chairman of the Standing 


Committee in 1918, repeated by request his timeless 
tribute to Dr. Crothers in the Memorial Service of 
1927: 

“A master of the mind and spirit of mankind, a 
servant in the house of God, a character firm, deter- 
mined, and uncompromising, who yet in a controversial 
half-century had made and leaves no enemy; with a 
fine, gentle, unrancorous humor which disarmed all 
opposition—this is the man who has served, who has 
led us.” 

Dr. Eliot, who spent formative years of his student 
ministry as associate to Dr. Crothers, spoke of the 
future as revealed in his life and spirit. He spoke 
of the very special kind of sermons which Dr. Crothers 
preached when he returned from journeys into the 
West, when, as he playfully suggested, he shook “the 
dust of Cambridge from his feet in order that he might 
still be a citizen of America.” In a peculiar way 
these sermons revealed the man, his love for the be- 
ginnings of new enterprise in every phase of Ameri- 
can life, his continental and planetary vision, his 
understanding of the subtleties and intricacies of human 
nature, his love of rebels and radicals, mature alike 
in its understanding of their virtues and their limita- 
tions, his unbounded trust in the future, in man, and 
in the fresh creative resources of God. Dr. Eliot 
spoke also of his own journeys into the West where 
he found the memory and influence of Dr. Crothers 
still alive among ministers, teachers, social workers, 
professional men, and business men, whether in Colo- 
rado, California, or Oklahoma. 

The Crothers Chapel is in the simple New England 
colonial style of architecture. It was planned by Allen 
Jackson in keeping with the interior of the Meeting 
House which he designed in 1914. With the newly- 
designed Edward Hall Library, a memorial ‘to Rev. 
Edward H. Hall who served as minister of the church 
from 1882 to 1893, it forms a colonial wing on the 
north side of the parish house, overlooking the Old 
Cambridge Burying Ground. The chapel seats one 
hundred and twenty-five and has its own organ. 

While the chapel bears Dr. Crothers’ name, in defer- 
ence to his felt wish it is dedicated also “to the 
memory of all who shared in the faith and spirit of his 
ministry.” As one who understood him has written, 
“He was always trying to break down barriers and 
make things inclusive rather than personal.” As he 
himself expressed it in one of his prayers, “Almighty 
God, make us to feel that we are not alone... .” It is 
fitting that we shall know his spirit there, not alone, 
but as one in a great company of shining spirits. 

The building of the chapel bears witness to the 
breadth and constancy of Dr. Crother’s influence. It- 
self the creation of this influence, it has released a 
flood of the creative powers which lie in sacred mem- 
ories. There has purposely been no attempt to con- 
strain people to give, but the breadth and generosity 
of the company of those who have given because their 
hearts moved them to do so, people both within and 
outside the parish, have been very inspiring. There 
have been several gifts for special memorials; the 
lighting, appropriately in memory of Mrs. Crothers 
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whose spirit was light and warmth in the parish 
for so many years; the Oxford Bible on the lectern, a 
special memorial to Dr. and Mrs. Crothers; the pulpit 
lamp, given by the high school boys and girls of the 
Crothers Club; a special gift m memory of Miss 
Katherine McP. Howe; the carpet on the floor of the 
Edward Hall Library, given in memory of Miss Mary 
Lee Ware, a first cousin to Rev. Edward Hall. It is 
fitting that the first gift toward the chapel fund was 
made by children in the church school, and that the 
gifts which more than any others led to the realiza- 
tion of our hopes and plans were made by the four 
children of Mrs. Florence R. Gerould in memory of 
their mother, and by the late Miss Annie B. Chap- 
man who was so devoted to the memory of Dr. 
Crothers. Gifts are still coming in since the service 
of dedication and will be used for the fitting appoint- 
ment of the chapel. 


The chapel will be the church for the children of 
the church school, for the devotional services of the 
Charles William Eliot Club, the student group in the 
church, and for other occasional services of groups in 
the church and community. It will be open each day 
for meditation and prayer. As a place of quiet beauty 
surrounded by sacred memories, it will stand through 
the years both-as the “Interpreter’s House,” a symbol 
from the Pilgrim’s Progress which Dr. Crothers loved, 
and as a place where succeeding generations may learn 
the art which he practiced, though it has been called 
a lost art—the art of meditation. 

The chapel is at its best in the evening twilight, 
with its glimpse of the lights and shadows which fall 
on the Old Burymg Ground, like a margin of the 
quietness and peace of Eternity holding at bay the 
roaring traffic of the world. Its doors stand open to 
whosoever will. 


PRIESTLEY, PROPHET OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


By ALSON H. ROBINSON 


Priestley discovered oxygen, but few  school- 

boys have ever been told that Joseph Priestley 
was a Unitarian minister. It is quite possible that 
the rank and file of an otherwise well infornied 
body of men comprising the membership of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society have never heard of it either. 
‘As a matter of fact the Unitarian ministry was Priest- 
ley’s profession and chemistry his hobby; and at the 
height of his fame in England he assured his friends 
that he “esteems his theology of far greater importance 
to mankind than his science.” Little wonder that the 
schoolboy gets Priestley’s cart before the horse, or 
that chemists for the most part, like all the rest of us, 
fall into the same snare. 

To get right with Priestley you have to think of him 
as the prophet of Northumberland, Pennsylvania. 
Why Northumberland, Pennsylvania? The answer is 
that after Priestley’s house in Birmingham, England, 
had been burned, his scientific instruments and manu- 
scripts confiscated, and his church destroyed, no other 
course remained to him than to join the rapidly grow- 
ing and never ending army of refugees to America. 
That was in 1794, and the exact circumstances which 
brought him to Northumberland are related in his 
Memoirs: 

“At the time of my leaving England, my son, in 
conjunction with Mr. Cooper and other emigrants, had 
a scheme for a large settlement for the friends of 
liberty in general, near the head of the Susquehanna 
in Pennsylvania. And taking it for granted that it 
would be carried into effect, after landing at New 
York I went to Philadelphia and thence to Northum- 
berland, a town nearest the proposed settlement, 
thinking to reside there until some progress had been 
made in it. The settlement was given up; but being 
here, and my wife and myself liking the place, I have 
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determined to take up my residence here, though sub- 
ject to many disadvantages. We hope, after some 
time to be joined by a few of our friends from Eng- 
land, that a readier communication may be opened 
with Philadelphia, and that the place will improve 
and become more eligible in other respects.” 

It took Dr. Priestley and his party five days to 
make the journey from Philadelphia to Northumber- 
land. Now it can be easily accomplished in an equal 
number of hours. Apparently the hundred and forty- 
seven years which have intervened since Priestley’s 
arrival have not lessened the charm of the town which 
marked the closmg chapter of his life. Whoever 
makes a pilgrimage today to the shrine of this great 
Unitarian preacher and chemist will find four land- 
marks of his life, labor, and worship: 

First, the beautiful home near the shore of the 
Susquehanna which Dr. Priestley built after his ar- 
rival. In pure Colonial design, it must have been one 
of the largest and most notable residences in the town, 
as indeed it is today. Upon the-death of Dr. Priestley 
the house was subsequently occupied by his successor, 
Rev. James Kay. Dr. Priestley made provision for 
the pursuit of his chemical hobbies by setting aside 
one of the wings of the house as a laboratory. Tradi- 
tion has it that into this laboratory Mrs. Priestley’s 
wash tubs and fruit jars, quite unknown to her, 
eventually found their way. At a meeting of scien- 
tists held in the Priestley house in 1874 the first steps 
were taken leading to the organization of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of forty years ago the house and all its contents 
were in peril of going the way of all flesh. Through 
foresight of George Gilbert Pond, professor of chemis- 
try at the Pennsylvania State College, the house was 
retrieved and restored. A _ fireproof museum was 
erected for the preservation of Dr. Priestley’s instru- 
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ments, and the entire estate became, and continues 
to remain, the property of the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Second, within five minutes’ walk of his house and 
close to the old town common is the Joseph Priestley 
Memorial Church. Three citations on the exterior 
tablet tell something of the story. “Founded by Dr. 
Joseph Priestley 1794. This building erected 1834. 
Rededicated as a memorial 1910.” The earliest serv- 
ices of the Unitarian congregation were held in the 
home of the minister. Indeed it will be observed 
that it was not until thirty years following Dr. Priest- 
ley’s death that the modest and lovely house of wor- 
ship was erected to his memory. A small endowment, 
efficiently administered, keeps the church in excellent 
repair. 

It has now been many years since the society has 
enjoyed the leadership of a settled ministry. But it 
carries on. Monthly services are conducted by Rev. 
Harvey Swanson of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The 
support and encouragement of the Lancaster congre- 
gation to the Priestley tradition in Northumberland 
is to be highly commended. It’s a long hard trip for 
Mr. Swanson on Sunday afternoon, but he performs 
it with eager and contagious good cheer. If the sermon 
recently delivered by him to an excellent congregation 
in the Northumberland Church is a fair sample, we 
may be quite certain that the spirit of Dr. Priestley 
looks down with benign approval upon his youthful 
successor. 

The membership of the church is greatly depleted, 
but here are the names of two members who carry on 
with intelligence and devotion: the one is Miss Mary 
Taggart, who draws rare and unpublished Priestleyana 
with grace and charm from the rich storehouse of her 
memory; the other Mr. C. Warren Gutelius, who sev- 
eral years ago was appointed permanent custodian 
of the church by the American Unitarian Association. 
Let it be said in the colloquial that in Mr. Gutelius 
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the growing town of Northumberland and the Unitarian 
Church have “got something.” Manager and owner 
of the Susquehanna Press, his personal roots run deep 
into the soil of the community. Long identified with 
liberal religion, his devotion to the religious tradition of 
Dr. Priestley knows no limit. Happy would any of 
our churches throughout the land be to count him 
among its laymen. When you go to Northumberland, 
as you must, seek ye first C. Warren Gutelius at the 
Susquehanna Press, and all else will be added unto 
you. He will even present you with a key to the 
church. But please don’t carry it home, as one visitor 
did, just as though nothing more had Jara than 
a sleepless night in a hotel room. 


For the remaining two symbols of the Priestley 
tradition in Northumberland the barest reference must 
suffice. They are the Priestley-Forsythe Memorial 
Library and Riverview Cemetery which marks the 
final resting place of Dr. Priestley. 


Here are some of my conclusions: 


First, Dr. Priestley demonstrated for all time that 
there is a definite relationship between the scientific 
mind and religious liberalism. 


Second, all chemists ought to be Unitarians. 


Third, Unitarians ought to make Northumberland 
a great national religious shrine and visit the place in 
large numbers every year. If the American Chemical 
Society can annually award the Priestley Medal 
the highest honor within its disposal, cannot we, who 
represent what Priestley prized more highly than his 
chemistry, do a little awarding on our own? 

Fourth, just now the Americanism of Dr. Priest- 
ley calls for eager revival. These are among his clos- 
ing words, “Tell Mr. Jefferson that I think myself 
happy to have lived so long under his excellent ad- 
ministration, and that I have a prospect of dying 
in it. It is, I am confident, the best on the face of 
the earth.” 


Three iis pure Alson H. Robinson. 


Statue of Dr. 
Priestley, original 


in Leeds, Eng. 


Wing of Dr. 
Priestley’s home 
used as laboratory 
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GOD, ANGEL, ANIMAL, 
AND MAN 


By MARK VAN DOREN 


[At the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
held at Columbia University September 8-11, the following 
paper was given by Mr. Mark Van Doren, under the title 
“How Long is the Emergency.” Permission to reprint the 
article and the discussion which followed was given by Mr. 
Van Doren and the Conference, which will publish the Con- 
ference papers in book form.] 


HAT was and is the crisis which intellectuals 

\\ are being asked to face today? The imme- 

diate emergency of war is for me tragically 
simple. But there is another emergency which can 
be defined and faced—one which we have faced for a 
long time without acutely realizing it, and which noth- 
ing but panic makes us realize now. It is the emer- 
gency which consists of our not knowing what we mean 
when we use the words man, human, and humane. 
Not that there has ever been a ready answer to the 
immemorial question, What is man? But there have 
been times when the question was taken with a de- 
- gree of seriousness sufficient to guarantee that all 
thought was directed to its answer as an end. And 
when that was the case, the question itself fell into 
place under the larger one, What is truth? Or, What 
is the world really like? What is the truth about the 
world, not as a scientist sees it, not as a poet sees it, 
not as a philosopher sees it, not as a priest sees it, 
but as any man might see it if he were all of those 
things put together, as ideally he is? 

Even a partial answer to the question would help 
us now—not so much to decide which of the currently 
contending programs is most human, as to see that 
none of them is at all, at least in the large sense that 
is demanded. For these programs are limited to the 
future, whereas the truth about man and the world is 
always present. Eternity is more like the present than 
it is like either the.future or the past, and literature 
knows this if the other arts and the sciences do not. 
But they know it too; or they have known it; and the 
truth is that literature itself has in recent centuries 
moved farther and farther away from the knowledge. 
The necessity now is that all the arts and sciences 
should recover it. 

This cannot be done quickly. What it has taken 
centuries to destroy cannot be rebuilt in a day. The 
religion which everyone is said to be seeking is not 
around the corner; philosophy will not establish a sub- 
ject matter tomorrow; poetry cannot at once begin to 
reveal the human treasure which by its current show- 
ing it does not even remember; and science should not 
be expected to temper itself over a week-end. But 
the knowledge must be recovered. And toward this 
end there must be more than lip-service to unity while 
the disciplines continue their rush into that darkness 
where finally of course there will be no discipline at all. 

There is only one center for discipline, and that is 
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our definition of man in the world which eternally is. 
The definition is so difficult that the chief danger ahead 
may be glib answers and premature formulas. Doubt- 
less we do not want formulas at all, or even answers if 
they do not promote further questions, elucidating the 
ineradicable ironies of existence. Nor will any sensible 
person suppose that no more catastrophes will happen 
to mankind; there was the Peloponnesian War after 
Greece’s great century. But meanwhile we have a 
job to do, and it can be done now as well as at any 
time. It is to bring all questions back to their source 
in that one part of us which is relevant, namely our 
reason. And it is to insist that all of the disciplines 
have a direct responsibility in the matter. What lit- 
erature lacks, what religion lacks, what science lacks, 
what philosophy lacks, is one and the same thing; and 
all will be sound again when it is repossessed. 

[After the foregoing paper had been read, two questions 
were asked by members of the Conference: (1) Is knowl- 
edge of what it is to be human a discovery lying far in the 
future and to be striven for with great difficulty, or is it to 
be recovered out of the past, by a return to wisdom which 
has been lost? (2) What is reason? The following remarks, 
transcribed from the proceedings of the Conference, were 
made in reply.] , 

I don’t want to do such an absurd thing as define 
reason. If we are reasonable persons we know what 
it is. If we are not reasonable persons, it doesn’t 
make any difference what we think it is. It seems 
to me one of the most astonishing things about the 
world today that terms like this are said—by persons 
who go about and are not arrested—to have no mean- 
ing. It is the most serious disease now active in the 
world. 

There are also people, you know, who say they don’t 
know what the word virtue means. No one really 
believes them, I think. But they say it, and too much 
attention is paid to them when they say it. I take 
it that anyone who is virtuous knows what virtue 
means. Anyone who is not virtuous does not know 
and can never learn. Aristotle, very wisely, in the 
best book ever written on the subject, assumed that 
he could not tell his reader what virtue was unless the 
reader was virtuous. Aristotle sensibly decided to make 
his thought circular at this point. Virtue is what a 
virtuous person has and does; particularly does. A 
virtuous person is a person who does and has virtue. 
Aristotle was quite content within this circle, knowing 
that if he got out of it he would be talking about wild 
beasts, and he wasn’t writing his book for the edifica- 
tion of wild beasts. 

Let me say parenthetically, however, that laughter 
is frequently heard these days at the naivete of Aris- 
totle who could speak of man.as a rational animal. 
The reason that ignorant people laugh at this is that 
they suppose Aristotle to have been unable to foresee 
that many men would not be reasonable—are not rea- 
sonable in the year 1941. They suppose he could not 
foresee that almost all of the things men do are crazy, 
and indefensible on any theory at all. I merely want 
to point out that Aristotle must have known this bet- 
ter than anybody; that his definition of man as a ra- 
tional animal means no more and no less than it says. 
Man is the one animal who is capable of reasoning. 


How much he uses this capacity, or how. well, is an- 
other question. Man is the only animal who has it 
at all. And it is high time that men began to act like 
men, began to use the only thing that distinguishes 
them from other creatures; and began to use it not 
necessarily so that a paradise might ensue, but so that 
the world which did ensue would be all that human 
beings can make it. 

We assume too easily today that because most men 
are not reasonable there is no such thing as reason. It 
does not follow; and any person with even a modicum 
of wisdom has from the beginning of the world been 
aware of this. . 

As to the question whether I had in mind a long 
investigation, starting from scratch, into the nature 
of man, or whether I alluded to a certain amount of 
past wisdom in the matter which we have lost and 
must now set out to recover, I should say that I had 
both things in mind. 

Certainly we have lost a great deal of wisdom about 
man, though it is still available to us if we can read. 
The fact that many of us do not know how to read 
Aristotle’s sentence, Man is a rational animal, is a 
case in point. 

But there is also an immense amount of imagery, 
bequeathed to us through centuries of Christian 
thought, which is not now in our possession. I will 
make myself very clear. One of the best ways to 
know what man is is to know what angels are. The 
fact that almost nobody thinks and talks about angels 
these days, the fact that angels are supposed to be 
something you can take or leave as you please, some- 
thing to put on postcards, perhaps, means that we 
know much less about man than we otherwise would 
and than our forebears did. Angels are extremely im- 
portant to man when he is trying to understand him- 
self. And so, of course, is God. I do not mean to 
stop with angels. 5 


The One Subject 

Obviously the one way to understand man is to have 
a definition of God: to think, at any rate, that it is 
worth while defining and discussing Him. God is not 
discussed by the intellectuals of our day except with 
embarrassment and apology. Yet he is the one sub- 
ject first and last. Angels are the second subject. 
Man is the third; and animals the fourth. Any at- 
tempt to arrange these four names in order—God, angel, 
man, animal—to establish a relationship among them, 
to make distinctions between them with the help of 
the past, will yield results. 

I am suggesting, in a roundabout way if you like, 
that we may after all discover in part what man is. 
And to the degree that we do, we shall know what 
God, angels, and animals are. I begin with the as- 
sumption that man is different from each of those 
three. The assumption underlying a great deal of lit- 
erature and philosophy today, namely, that there is 
no essential difference between man and animal, an 
assumption which passes quite regularly without chal- 
lenge, and which is, I think, an assumption fatal to 
man’s self-understanding, is perhaps no worse than 
the assumption that man is God, or that man is angel. 


-he has. 


He of course is neither. We need to study the four 
names in terms of their differences; which means too, 
naturally, in terms of their resemblances. For the re- 
semblances are very important, and should not be ob- 
scured as they now are under the false cloak of identity. 

So much for the past, an immense amount of whose 
wisdom is available to us if we can read. But it is 
well known, or rather it is not well known, that by and 
large we do not read the best books which have been 
written. 


What Is Man? 


I did not mean to speak entirely of recovery and 
return. The original job is still to do. Aristotle, a 
very wise man, does not seem to have assumed that 
when he finished his last book the question was closed. 
It remains and is immemorial: What is man? In one 
sense it is true that man will never know the answer 
to that question. This in fact is his distinction. Man 
is the only animal who does not know what he is, does 
not know how to behave according to his nature, does 
not know what the adjective made out of his name 
means. A horse never seems to have any trouble act- 
ing like a horse. We never have any trouble recog- 
nizing a horse. When we say, “That is a good horse,” 
we know what we mean. The idea of a horse is to us 
still clear and beautiful. But when shall we know 
what we mean when we say the simple words, “Be a 
man.” We do not mean by this: Be so many inches 
high, be able to lift so many pounds, be able to live 
so many years. The knowledge we apply in the field 
of horses does not here apply, though we must act 
as if we had an equivalent knowledge. 

Our predicament on earth is one of the most inter- 
esting predicaments possible. We must know what we 
are, and yet we cannot hope fully to do so. We must 
believe that it is worth while trying to find out, yet 
we must recognize that we never shall succeed. The 
irony involved there is a part of the whole predicament 
and nature of man. 

There is another irony somewhat like it. Man does 
not know, and never will know, anything about the 
future. No man can predict what is going to happen 
the next minute. Yet man’s whole life, or most of it, 
must be spent in acting as if he knew; in acting, that 
is to say, upon the substitutes for knowledge which 
Man is thoroughly caught there. And the 
Greeks knew this better than any other people have 
known it. They knew that the gift of prophecy was 
a madness and a curse. They also knew that unless 
men try to know the future they shall not be men. 

These two ironies, and there are millions more, I 
refer to only in order that I may be understood as 
recognizing that the whole question is very difficult. 
It is indeed impossible, for it will never be sufficiently 
answered. That is why men will remain perennially 
interesting to men. My chief hope now is that man 
will again become interesting to himself through realiz- 
ing the impossibility and the importance of the one 
question he was made to ask. Man at the moment 
is bored with himself because he thinks he is a beast; 
or because he thinks he is God. He has forgotten how 
hard and how necessary it is to know what he is. 
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Nineteen Days. 


ITH the Pittsburgh Conference com- 

\\) ing at the end of the month, it 

seemed like folly to accept an imvita- 
tion to attend the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
our church in Berkeley, California, on Octo- 
ber 5; but once the idea had found lodge- 
ment in my head, all sorts of other reasons 
began to accumulate in support of the possi- 
bility. I could leave Boston in time to attend 
the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the University of Chicago on September 28 and 29; 
I could also be on hand for the inauguration of the 
new dean of the Starr King School for the Ministry 
and the dinner in honor of the retirement of Dr. Wilbur 
and Dr. Morgan; I could visit the churches in Colorado, 
which I had never seen; I could go to Oklahoma City 
for the formal dedication of the church there, on Octo- 
ber 12; and I could make flying visits to half a dozen 
other churches. So I decided to go. 

I was away from Boston just nineteen days. I 
visited fourteen churches, conferred with thirty-eight 
ministers, and got back in time to speak at the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the meetinghouse in Little- 
ton, and the dedication of the Crothers Memorial 
Chapel in Cambridge, on October 19. It may have 
been unfair to my colleagues at headquarters to be 
away from the office for so long at such a busy time: 
but I had a glorious trip, and from the point of view 
of courage and hope it was splendid preparation for 
Pittsburgh. 


Little Pictures 


_ As always, this trip across the continent gave me a 
series of vivid pictures to hang in my mental gallery 
for permanent enjoyment and inspiration. Let me list 
just a few of them: the giant sequoias in Muir Woods, 
which I visited with Robert Leavens; my first glimpse 
of Pike’s Peak at six-thirty on a gorgeous fall morning 
at Colorado Springs; the drive to Fort Collins with 
Jacob Trapp, with Long’s Peak in view almost all 
the way; walking in the Garden of the Gods with 
‘Hurley Begun; the sunshine as we turned the first 
sod for the new building of the Starr King School in 
Berkeley; Miss Lucy Stebbins’ letter, read at the anni- 
versary service in the Berkeley Church; the great gath- 
ering of the Associate Alliance in Oakland; the trip 
by air from San Francisco to Los Angeles; the church 
dinner in Denver; the Junior Church Service in Tulsa, 
so beautifully conducted by the children, with a ser- 
mon I shall long remember; the thrilling spirit of the 
evening service in Oklahoma City; the renewed spirit 
of determination in Cleveland; the fascinating program 
of religious education in Syracuse. 
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There are problems in many of these 
churches, of course; and some of them are 
thorny. But the impression I got every- 
where was that: new life is flowing into our 
churches, that most problems are really op- 
portunities in disguise, and that as a denomi- 
nation we are now catching our stride for a 
long, steady march forward. There is a buoy- 
aney of spirit among us that is full of 
promise. 

Perhaps the greatest change in the general aspect 
of our work is the growing sense of a united Unitarian 
purpose. This is something we have sadly lacked in 
the past, and some of us have been working hard to 
try to create it. Now at last it is beginning to appear, 
and there could scarcely be better or more encouraging 
news. The old forces of parochialism and sectionalism 
are beginning to lose their driving energy, and the 
forces of mutual dependence and happy co-operative 
endeavor are beginning to gain the upper hand. We 
have a long way to go yet, but we are now moving 
in the right direction. That is a big achievement, and 
it ought to banish any remnants of the defeatist spirit — 
in short order. 

Many factors have contributed to this accomplish- 
ment. Among them, I think I would give first place 
to the influence of the Alliance. Steadily, through 
many years, with modest but irresistible power the 
Alliance has been building up the sense of united Uni- 
tarian effort. The various Associate Alliances through- 
out the country are a notable illustration of the suc- 
cess of this policy, and the leadership of Mrs. Rees 
and Mrs. Wise has been consistently directed toward 
this objective. With all their emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the local parish, the Alliance has never 
failed to recognize and affirm the need for a more in- 
clusive “togetherness.” The results of this long and 
faithful endeavor are now plainly visible everywhere, | 
and it is time for all of us to acknowledge our debt 
to the Alliance with grateful appreciation. 


The Regional Policy 


A second factor, more recently operative and still in 
its early stages, is the policy of regional responsibility. 
On this trip I had an opportunity to see at first hand 
some of the results of the work done by our regional 
directors in the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast. 
It has been hard work, well done; and the fruits are 
beginning to show, in terms of an awareness among 
our church people generally of the existence of a united 
program and purpose. Given ten years more, we may 
reasonably expect this policy to prove itself a mighty 
force for united endeavor. 


Within the general field of regional work, perhaps 
the most spectacular advance has been the develop- 
ment of regional institutes for leadership training. For 
next summer, ten such institutes are now being 
planned, from coast to coast. Each of them is the 
product of successful co-operation on the part of all 
the denominational agencies, and the effect of the whole 
program is to stimulate both regional and denomina- 
tional consciousness in all sorts of new ways. They 
are schools of Unitarian churchmanship, and their in- 
direct influence is at least as great as the direct. Pa- 
rochialism simply cannot exist in a parish where any 
considerable number of the people are enthusiastic 
graduates of Pocono, or Ardmore, or Lake Geneva. 
The spirit of these places is bigger than any single 
church, yet it is at the same time the greatest source 
of inspiration for any church. There isn’t any doubt 
about it; we have got hold of the right end of the stick 
at last! 


The Increasing Need 


Everywhere, not only on this trip but wherever I 
have recently gone, I have been made aware of our 
growing realization that the supreme need of our times 
is for the kind of faith that is our Unitarian heritage. 
“We've got what the world needs,” an enthusiastic 
layman said to me the other evening, “and we've 
simply got to do something about it!” Those words 
were spoken in Providence, Rhode Island, but they 
echo words I have heard recently in California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. They 
indicate our superb opportunity and our grave respon- 
sibility. They must be translated into terms of a 
definite united Unitarian program for the immediate 
future, and then the purpose they express will be trans- 
formed into concrete and effective action. That pro- 
cess 1s now going on among us, driven by a new sense 
of urgency and sustained by renewed conviction. Our 
Unitarian faith is a living reality today. 

Especially in America, there is a deep-running af- 
finity between the spiritual affirmations of Unitarian- 
ism and the genius of our American life and civilization. 
Read the story of our country’s development and note 
the constantly recurring expression of a simple, inclu- 
sive, passionate idealism that is of the very essence of 
religion, yet is limited by no sectarian bars and can 
be held within the narrow confines of no man-made 
creed. It is the faith of the Great Plains, of the 
mighty rivers, of the towering mountains, of the whole 
vast sweep of the continent, American to the core of 
it yet universal also. It is the faith of Channing, of 
Parker, of Emerson, of Walt Whitman. It is the faith 
of explorers, of pioneers, of builders of cities and rail- 
roads and universities, of men and women of personal 
integrity and social vision, humble and great alike. 
It is the American form of the religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


Such faith is not, of course, our exclusive possession. 
The moment any such notion arises within it, the very 
heart of it is destroyed. But we Unitarians have a 
tradition that enables us to accept it with the mini- 


mum of inherited obstacles. With us, freedom is taken 
for granted, and the possibility of growth is our basic 
affirmation. For us, this American faith is utterly con- 
genial, and to it we can respond with all our hearts. 


Proclaiming Good News 


What America needs today is an evangelical procla- 
mation of the present worth of this religion, and no- 


body can undertake that mission with such hope of 


success as we. Most of our present troubles are’ due 
to the fact that few Americans really believe in America 
—in her high destiny that far outsoars any national- 
istic ambition, in her spiritual birthright that alone 
gives value to her material wealth and power, in her 
ideal of fraternity that makes democracy significant. 
This is a lack of faith in ultimate realities, and it can 
only be cured by a religion that is consistent with the 
principles on which the American dream rests; and 
this religion in turn must be made concrete by a 
church that is itself'an expression of those same prin- 
ciples. Only a free church can serve a free faith, and 
only a free faith can nurture the inner life and spiritual 
resources of a free people. 
F, M. E. 


WHEN IS A PERSON RELIGIOUS? 
(Continued from page 386) 


largest relationships and to direct one’s living in the 
light of this greater perspective. And fourth, is a 
courageous attitude toward reality that makes possible 
the abandonment of one’s self-centered desires to the 
full adventure of living richly and sympathetically in 
a real world. ; 
Probably there are other qualities that deserve our 
attention along with these which I have named. If, 
however, these four are truly important, they should 
become some of the goals to guide us as we develop 
our programs of religious education. They should in- 
fluence the choice of subjects and the areas of experi- 
ence to which we would expose our children and young 
people. They should affect the methods used in teach- 
ing and should guide in our direction of periods of 
worship. They should be kept in mind as we choose 
and interpret Biblical material for groups of different 
ages. | 


The Most Important Factor 


But we realize that such intangible values as have 
been described can never be achieved through books, 
or instruction, or forms of worship alone, for they 


represent inner personal feelings that are beyond the 


power of outward circumstance to create. An appre- 
ciation of the things most needful is expressed in the 
trite saying that the personality of the teacher is the 
most important factor in education. But the personal- 
ities of the teachers should embody these values; and 
as religious leaders we should learn how to lead our 
teachers to desire these values for themselves as well 
as for the children. 
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Christmas Gifts 


(eee What does that word make you think 
of? Coasting on snowy hillsides; the smell of a 
' pine tree in a warm room; candlelight; gay carols? Yes, 
we all think of those things at Christmas time, for it 
is the happiest time of all the year for most people. 

Have you ever played the game called “Truth and 
Consequences,” or heard the radio program of the 
same title? One must promise to tell the truth in 
answering a question, or take the consequences! Let’s 
play it now, and you “tell the truth” when I put this 
question: “Which is more fun, getting presents or giv- 
ing them?” 

There’s a jolly family I like to visit where all the 
gifts are surprises, except the one or two very special 
things Mother and Dad know about. They seem to 
have such a wonderful time planning surprises for each 
other. Barbara wrote to me, “I'll never forget how 
Dad’s eyes twinkled when he saw the pipe tray Dick 
made for him in Scouts, nor how Mother’s eyes shone 
when she said, ‘Why Barbara, I didn’t know you could 
featherstitch so well! Christmas is such fun at our 
house!” I know they would say, “Giving is lots more 
fun than receiving.” 

Why don’t we begin to plan our Christmas right 
now? Not gifts that cost more than we should pay, 
but things we know our friends would really like; 
cards that “just fit” them. Then, if we have planned 
it soon enough, how much more fun it will be to think 
about the surprises we will have to give. 

This year there is something special to remember. 
The year 1941 has brought unhappiness to boys and 
girls in the war areas across the sea. They would not 
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want us to give up Christmas joy because of them, 
but we must remember them and help them all we can 
through our churches and their gifts. 

The “consequences” in our truth game are these: 
Find greater happiness in thinking of somebody else 
this year. : 


A Christmas Creche 


\Veees not make a creche for your living-room table 
this year? Ask Mother to buy you a chopping 
bowl about twelve inches in diameter, then have Dad 


_ help you saw off one third of it so that it will stand up. 


Then sandpaper the shellac and paint the inside with 
poster paint, a deep blue like the night sky—you may | 
want a silver star pasted on. [ind some straw, and 
at the 10-cent-store buy little figures of Mary and 
Joseph and the babe and the others in the Christmas 
story, and arrange them on the table. The Family 
inside the bowl, the others beside them, a candle on 
each side would be nice. Light the candles every night 
of Christmas week in honor of Jesus, “the Light of 
the World.” 

Frances Woop 


The Ox of Bethlehem 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


born. He was king only of a little land. Wise 

men said: “There will be a King of All our 
World now.” So Herod called messengers and said: 
“Go, find out where is this Child so great; then I will 
come.” 

But when Herod’s messengers came to the place, 
something in the sight of the Child and the Mother 
and the Father, so poor and so shining there among the 
beasts, touched their hearts; and they went back by 
a long and difficult way, hoping that, when their jour- 
ney was over, the Child would have made his escape 
from the dark stable. When they did not return, Herod 
was angry, and called yet another messenger, and 
bade him get a swifter camel, and go and come back 
with haste, for Herod feared the Child. ; 

The new messenger was upon his way urging his 
camel, when Mary the Mother was awakened by the 
quick beating of her gentle heart. She gathered the 
Child and held him very close. 

“Joseph,” she said. “We must go. 
that Herod stole away our Child.” 

And it was while the two of them were wrapping — 
the Child against the cold and saddling the ass, while 
the star still burned as it had on the night when the 
Child was born, that the great ox heaved himself up, 
and lumbered out of the stable and into the night. 


EROD the king was unhappy before Jesus was 


I had a dream 


Then all the beasts began to talk to one another. 
The cock crowed; the donkey brayed; the raven cawed; 
the sheep bleated. 

“What a strange clatter the beasts do make,” said 
Joseph, strapping the mat upon the ass. He did not 
know that they were saying things to one another. 

“Sir Ox hath taken himself away,” said the ass, 
“and a sad pity that he did not go before. He is a 
foolish beast, useful for great burdens and to wear a 
heavy yoke, but useless in a stable. His clumsy limbs 
took large space. Moreover, he did nothing at all to 
serve the Holy Family. Wheresoever the foot did tread, 
he lay before it. Slow he is and doth not see where 
he is a vexation to swifter and more knowing creatures. 
Now I—without me the Family would have no help.” 

“And without me to crow, how should the world 
know that Christ is born?” cried the cock, preening his 
feathers. 

“Or me to caw Here! Here!” croaked the raven. 

“Do not forget my voice,” said a sheep. “It was I 
who said: In Bethlehem. Sir Ox did low; but so stupid 
is he that he could only say: Where? Where?” 

“We are rid of him,” said the donkey. “He over- 
stayed his time, and hath departed too late.” 

Talking in this way, the beasts did not know that 
the great ox was lumbering along the same dark road 
upon which the swift camel and the messenger and the 
danger were coming. The great mild eyes of the ox 
looked ahead. His ears moved. His smell told him 
that soon would be his time to serve the little Lord. 
He must act quickly now. 

The camel was very near. If the ox failed to delay 
the rider, the Family would not escape. The great 
heart of the ox beat heavily. 

Round the bend came the camel,’ angry at being 
urged, full of sullen rage. His rider was beating him 
hard. 

Sir Ox, there in the darkness, with a movement 
strange and quick, turned himself across the path, a 
black mountain of a creature blocking the road. The 
angry camel started in fright. His rider clung with 
shouting and curses; but he had no power to make his 
beast pass that rocklike thing there in the path. Sliding 
from the frightened camel, he beat with his stick on 
the great patient back of the ox; but useless it was. 
Man and beast they struggled in the night. 

“Sir Ox, quiet keep; the Baby will sleep”—that is 
what the Mother sang. Quiet he stood now under the 
blows. “On his way to Egypt the little blessed One 
will sleep,” he thought. 

At last the messenger, leaving his camel bruised and 
desperate, scrambled away on foot never to return to 
Herod. 

And the ox went away to his quiet pasture, where 
in the dawn he would stand for the yoke to be put 
upon his neck for his heavy labor. 

But on the way to Egypt—safe and still—was the 
Holy Babe. No one could steal him now. 

And Sir Ox, who had saved him, did not know that 
one day the Child, full grown in wisdom and stature, 
would say to all the weary: “Come to me. My yoke 
is easy and my burden is light.” 


hostesses, librarians, and nurses’ aids, 
Most of Squad No. 1 began work in 
November at South End House as group 
leaders, teachers, and publicity and art 
advisors. 

Squad No. 2 consists of individuals 


any inm- who have through newspaper publicity 
in work or other means heard of the Service 
he need Squads and volunteered through it. It 
sracy in is hoped that ministers throughout the 
Initarian country who have time between place- 
daplan ments will volunteer for full time serv- 
however ice in this Squad. 
however Squad No. 3 was organized im Octo- 
igle per- ber by the Peabody Guild (Evening Al- 
his com-__ liance) at Arlington Street Church and 
anization is assigned to hospitals, settlement 
olunteers houses, and Children’s Aid. This group 
ening, or consists of eleven members, with Miss 
r once a_ Barbara Parkhurst as squad leader. 
_ agencies Squad No. 4 was also organized at 
> are in Arlington Street Church by the Gannett 
Club (young people), and works at 
or every- North End House, with Miss Isabel 
to cleri- Thorner as leader. 


HYMN 


Hymn by J. C. Learned sung at the Christmas Eve 
Service in Divinity Chapel, 1861. From the records of the 
Harvard Divinity School for the Academic Year 1861-62. 


Star, that rose on Bethlehem-Judah, 
What has dimmed thy light to-day? 
Has the peace that it proclaimed there 
Vanished from the earth away? 


On this night what answering voices 
Come to listening Palestine? ; 
From the peace she gave the nations, 
Comes there no response sublime? 


Not with gladness but with sorrow 
Many thoughts come winged tonight; 
Though a festival we honor— 
Though the lamps are burning bright. 


But we hope, and still will labor 
Waiting, Lord, thy promised time, 
When, strife ceasing, all the nations 
Shall, through Christ, be wholly Thine. 


Star of Bethlehem! Guide of Wise Men! 
Gild our darkness into day! 

And thy beams undimmed, O lend us, 
That we too may find the Way. 


Note. This hymn is 8. 7. 8. 7. metre and might well be 
sung to “Stuttgart’”—the familiar setting for Wesley’s Christ- 
mas hymn—‘Come, thou long expected Jesus.” Tt was sent 
to the Register by the Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 
with the welcome suggestion that “some congregation might 
like to revive it and make use of it this Christmas. Its 
words are perfectly appropriate for the present day, and at 
the same time, by using it we are made aware of the con- 
ee of Christian experience in the life of Church and 

tate.” 
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culties as we see them now 
lie on this side of the Atlantic. In or- 
der to fulfill our obligations, even the 
limited ones which we have assumed, 
the Service Committee needs from $2,000 
to $2,500 per month for its work with 
refugees in Lisbon. Not only are funds 
needed to provide the skilled and sym- 
pathetic service which refugees require, 
but more than half of our money there 
under present conditions must be used 
for relief and transportation. And re- 
member that for every dollar the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee puts into Lis- 
bon, two or three are placed at our dis- 
posal by other agencies and individuals. 

For the absolutely necessary medical 
and educational work in the French 
camps, we need another $2,500 per 
month. I do not need to dwell on the 
sufferings that would be entailed if this 
work were stopped. 

And then for the absolutely necessary 
support of our Unitarian churches in 
Britain I am hoping that we will some- 
how find a way to secure another 
thousand. 

In order to get this money, to or- 
ganize the absolutely necessary case work 
and contacts which must be made at 
this end, and with every economy—we 
are cutting down our home budget by 
one fourth at the earliest possible mo- 
ment—we shall need another $1,500. 
These sums total approximately $7,500 
a month, and our income during sum- 
mer months has been only about $3,000. 

Our Unitarian fellowship has _ re- 
sponded nobly to our appeals, but we 
must somehow, somewhere, have more 
money to avert what will be little 
short of a tragedy—the curtailment or 
absolute cessation of some of our work. 
Those of us who have seen at first hand 
what Unitarian service has meant shud- 
der to think of what may happen, and 
we who have been in the thick of things 
are ready and willing to give of our- 
selves to the limit that this may not 
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s a member of that small group 
had the honor of carrying the 
banner, and as Executive Di- 
the Service Committee, I am 
to every reader of these lines, 
to do his own part and to 
his church and church group 
| but to spread the word of 
be done, far and wide among 
tside of our own fellowship. 
r the work in England, we are 
atholics, Protestants, and Jews 
beard to race or creed. Our ap- 
| therefore be made more wide- 


Sreventing any curtailment? If 
you knew as we know what this work 
means, there would be no danger. We 
are serving not only bodies but souls 
as well, giving new faith and courage to 
those who have lost both, and ultimately 
laying the foundations through saving 
the lives and maintaining the faith of 
those who one day will build a new 
Europe which shall be free and demo- 
cratic. 

Rosert C, Dexter 


SOMEBODY’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


is one of the first letters received 

from Dr. Joy since his return to 
Lisbon there occurs the following para- 
eraph: 

“Mrs. Pfeffer would like to send 
packages to 175-200 people in the camps 
who are friendless, and have written re- 
questing packages. She would like to 
send each of them a package for a 
Christmas gift with a Christmas greet- 
ing from our committee. It means $200. 
Could the committee add at least $200 
to our budget for November, above the 
$2,500, for this purpose? Or if not, I 
will contribute $75 out of my own 
pocket, hoping the committee can con- 
tribute or raise specially the rest. Such 
a remembrance at Christmas time 
would do wonders for forgotten men and 
women in the camps.” 

“The Service Committee approved 
unanimously of Dr. Joy’s Christmas 
plan,” Dr. Dexter reports, “but has not 
the funds to meet this new demand. 
Will not some one or more of the 
readers of the Register make it possible 
for Dr. Joy to bring Christmas cheer, 
to an amount which they cannot im- 
agine, into the lives of these two hun- 
dred unfortunate people whom nobody 
would otherwise remember? I am con- 
fident that there are men and women 


eer Squads Announced 


an we count on your assist-. 


Lisbon—Refugees volunteer to pack and 
mail packages of food to individuals in 
French internment camps 


in our fellowship who will want to help, 
and with that confidence have author- 
ized Dr. Joy to go ahead with his plans, 
which must be initiated now.” 


WORK FOR REFUGEES 
IN LISBON OFFICE 


HE following article is taken from a 
detailed report on the activities of 
the Lisbon office, compiled by one of 
the members of our refugee staff. It 
gives an adequate answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is there that can be done?” 


There are still thousands and thou- 
sands of victims of the Hitler Regime 
in Europe to whom we could bring 
effective help; they are in the non- 
occupied French territory, in Portugal, 
in Spanish concentration camps and 
prisons, and in the camps in North 
Africa. 

Activities of the Unitarian Service 
Committee in Lisbon include: 

(1) Advising and assisting people to 
emigrate. This help means examining 
cases, finding the chances of the indi- 
vidual to get entry to a foreign country; 
eventually to procure a visa at Wash- 
ington; assisting in the formalities at the 
Lisbon Consulate General. In the case 
of persons having no means of their 
own, the U. S. C. takes charge of cable 
or letter exchange with family or 
friends abroad interested to help them. 


(2) Help for refugees in prisons and 
camps in Spain and North Africa. In 
Spain there are still thousands of refu- 
gees in camps and prisons whose only 
mistake was to try to pass through 
Spain without having a valid Spanish 
transit-visa (in many cases they could 
not get it or it expired before they 
could pass through Spain). These refu- 
gees can never get out unless somebody 
outside the camp is preparing their de- 
parture. 


(3) Assistance of refugees at Lisbon 
who are without. means; those who are 
residing at Lisbon and those who come 
in transit to Lisbon, waiting for their 
departure by ship. Such assistance may 
consist of weekly relief payments, 
supply of clothes, medical or dental 


- 


help, recommendation of 
rooms, facilities, etc. 

(4) Booking of passages or arranging 
postponements when passengers cannot 
arrive in time for their boats. 


(5) Intervention in favor of the Portu- 
guese transit visas. This has proved to 
be a very useful activity, as it is very 
difficult to get the Portuguese transit 
visa in time. Many applications have 
been refused or remained unsettled. The 
Unitarian Service Committee has found 
ways to intervene and help. 


(6) Assistance of refugees in Portu- 
guese prisons who are arrested because 
of overstay in Portugal—handling their 
affairs, writing their letters, visiting 
them in prison, giving financial help, 
ete; 

(7) Mail exchange for families whose 
members are in various countries—for 
example between a father in an intern- 
ment camp in non-occupied France and 
the mother and children in England, ete. 


pensions, 


Support from America 


What can be done in the United 
States to assist the work in Lisbon? 


(1) Secure affidavits, procure visas, 
and push visa applications at Washing- 
ton for cases submitted by Lisbon. 

(2) Give moral assistance to Lisbon 
activity to the fullest extent. 


(3) Give financial help. 


Each case costs a lot of money, and 
the more difficult the case is, the more 
it is a case of danger, the more money 
is needed to get the man or the woman 
out of a Spanish prison or an African 
camp where the refugee is constantly 
threatened with delivery to Hitler or 
Mussolini. 


Democratic Fellowship 


Do not say it is not worth while to 
spend such a lot of money in times of 
war for a single person, or that it would 
be better to spend the money for guns 
or shells. Do not underestimate the 
moral side of such help. Hitler, the 
representative of an inhuman system, 
working with the most cruel methods, 
is trying to bind his fanatic members 
by the slogan of comradeship. The 
fighters of freedom and democracy 
against him must be united by a strong, 
effective, and overwhelming fellowship. 
For him who fought against Hitler, how- 
ever and wherever it was, nothing is too 
much, no price too high. Everybody 
who. is joining the fight against Hitler 
must know that he will be supported by 
the whole democratic world and that he 
can count on this aid in every difficult 
situation. Such a spirit of effective in- 
ternational fellowship in the rank and 
file of Hitler’s enemies will be stronger 
than the comradeship of his fanatic 
crowds, will give a moral support to all 
refugees still in Europe. 
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VOLUNTEERS ORGANIZE 
SERVICE SQUADS FOR 
COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
JK NOWING the desire of many in- 


dividuals to do humanitarian work 
directly and personally, and the need 
for building morale and democracy in 
American communities, the Unitarian 
Service Committee has developed a plan 
which can use the time, however 
limitéd, and the abilities, however 
modestly claimed, of every single per- 
son who wants to be of use to his com- 
munity. This plan is the organization 
and use of Service Squads of volunteers 
who will give an hour, an evening, or 
part of a day once a week or once a 
fortnight to hospitals and social agencies 
within their community that are in 
need of volunteer help. 

Volunteer help is needed for every- 
thing from executive planning to cleri- 
cal work, nursing to case work, teach- 
ing dancing, cooking, athletics, garbage 
disposal, and so on. 

All social agencies are now badly 
handicapped by shortage of staff work- 
ers, not only because of the numbers of 
workers who have been drawn into gov- 
ernment defense and social activities, but 
also because volunteers who previously 
gave service to get experience for jobs 
are now employed, and other volunteers 
have turned to Red Cross and defense 
activities. 


Of Personal Use 


The quiet giving of service by groups 
of people to agencies already function- 
ing would show and use a generous spirit 
of selfless service, and it would en- 
able them to be of direct and personal 
use to those in need, in a thoroughly 
democratic and constructive way, in 
war or in peace. 

The Service Squad idea was initiated 
and adopted by the Unitarian Service 
Committee on September 11, 1941, ac- 
cording to a plan worked out by Miss 
Mildred Boie, Publicity Director. The 
Service Committee appointed 2 Service 
Squad Committee consisting of Mrs. 
Edward E. Wise, Head of the Volun- 
teer Service Bureau of the Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies; Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, President of the General Alliance; 
Miss Elizabeth Hunter, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Y. P. R. U.; Rev. Leslie 
Pennington, a member of the Unitarian 
Service Committee; and Miss Mildred 
Boie, of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Chairman. 


Squads in Action 


The first Squad was formed at the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
consists of fifteen members. This Squad 
has given seven weeks of service—a total 
of 178 hours—to Boston hospitals as 


hostesses, librarians, and nurses’ aids. 
Most of Squad No. 1 began work in 
November at South End House as group 
leaders, teachers, and publicity and art 
advisors. 

Squad No. 2 consists of individuals 
who have through newspaper publicity 
or other means heard of the Service 
Squads and volunteered through it. It 
is hoped that ministers throughout the 
country who have time between place- 
ments will volunteer for full time serv- 
ice in this Squad. 

Squad No. 3 was organized in Octo- 
ber by the Peabody Guild (Evening Al- 
liance) at Arlington Street Church and 
is assigned to hospitals, settlement 
houses, and Children’s Aid. This group 
consists of eleven members, with Miss 
Barbara Parkhurst as squad leader. 

Squad No. 4 was also organized at 
Arlington Street Church by the Gannett 
Club (young people), and works at 


North End House, with Miss Isabel 
Thorner as leader. 
These squads lead mothers’ clubs, * 


groups of working girls, sewing clubs, 
social activities, and discussions. Two 
of the workers are doing home-visiting 
for an agency; some of them will take 
part in community surveys. 

As the superintendent Sister at a 
Catholic hospital where Unitarian Serv- 
ice Squad volunteers work, declared, “It 
is a wonderful spirit which activates 
your group.” 

A new Squad about to be formed has 
a most exciting origin and_ prospects. 
This idea was proposed by a nine-year- 
old girl because she and a group of her 
little friends wished to do something for 
children in need. The Squad will make 
kits of supplies for crippled and bed- 
ridden children, write letters to them, 
make toys, visit them, sing Christmas 
carols, and so on. 


Unitarians Co-operate 


The General Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, and the Y. P. R. U. are send- 
ing letters or printed material about the 
Service Squads to their branches 
throughout the country, urging them to 
investigate possibilities for volunteer 
service in their communities, and form 
Squads. 

Inquiries for the formation of addi- 
tional squads have already come in from 
Springfield, Florence, Winchester, and 
Cambridge, Mass., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The United States Office of Civilian 
Defense and the National Committee 
on Volunteers in Social Work keep the 
Service Squad Committee informed 
about agencies in different communities 
that can place volunteer squads. 

Any Unitarian church, organization, or 
individual who is interested in doing 
volunteer work may obtain specific in- 
formation about volunteer possibilities 
and the easiest way to organize and use 
a squad by writing to Mildred. Boie, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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News of 


Monrcuair, N. J. Unity Church 
School has a full-time director of reli- 
gious education, Miss Jane Welch, gradu- 
ate of St. Lawrence University, who re- 
ceived her certificate of religious educa- 
tion from Canton Theological School. 
An eight page booklet on “Religious 
Education for Your Children” has been 
mailed to all church members and given 
to parents who have made no church 
affiliations for their children. Equip- 
ment for church school activities in 
Unity Church is thoroughly modern. 
The unit, consisting of kindergarten, 
young people’s room, creative art room, 
and class rooms, stands as an example 
of what churches might do with their 
basements. 

Another outstanding feature of Unity 
Church is its collegiate pulpit series 
which opened Nov. 8 with Professor 
William Lyon Phelps as the speaker. 
This series brings to the town four of 
America’s famous speakers and preach- 
ers, who appear at the morning service 
with the minister, Dr. Norman E. 
Fletcher, conducting the worship serv- 
The church is filled to capacity 
and in some instances hundreds are 
turned away. No verbal effort is made 
on these occasions to interest those 
present in the church itself, but Uni- 
tarian literature is displayed and the 
church calendar distributed. On Dec. 
14, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., of Town 
Hall of the Air, will be the speaker; on 
Feb. 1, Mr. Louis Adamic; and on March 
1, Dr. Roswell Ham. 


Miami, Fua. The First Unitarian 
Church is sponsoring, through its Adult 
Education Class in Spanish, a Pan- 
American conference under the slogan 
“Liberal Religion Moves to Latin 
America.” The preliminary meetings 
will take place in Miami, and will be 
followed by conferences and discussions 
on the steamer to and from Miami and 
Havana. In the Cuban capital the prin- 
cipal consultations will be held for the 
foundation of a Unitarian movement in 
the West Indies. Invitations have been 
issued to all Unitarian churches to send 
delegates. An extensive program of en- 
tertainment in Miami is planned.. 

The winter education program began 
October 15 with classes in public speak- 
ing and Spanish. Additional classes in 
sociology, psychology, and church his- 
tory are being organized. A science lec- 
ture course opened Dec. 1. 

The church is sponsoring a forum and 
social program in a local community 
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Jane Welch, Educational Director, 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 


church, and is fostering the organiza- 
tion of Unitarian groups among negroes, 
and also a Unitarian church in a neigh- 
boring city. 

Sunday morning discussions on politi- 
cal and social subjects will be led this 
winter by outstanding local speakers, 
members of the church. Affiliation of a 
number of local leaders in education and 
civic life has strengthened the already 
important position of the church in the 
community. Rev. Joseph Barth, minis- 
ter, began his weekly radio program 
Nov. 16. With the slogan “Every Mem- 
her Brings in a New Member by Christ- 
mas,” an active membership program 
is in progress. 

Unitarians visiting Miami are urged 
to identify themselves with the church 
for the period of their stay, and to 
participate in its many activities. 


OxuaHoma City, Oxia. Dec. 7, 
1941, has been fixed as Loyalty Day for 
the First Unitarian Church. The plan 
is to have a general gathering of the 
church that afternoon, after a_ pre- 
liminary build-up of three notices in the 
church calendar and a series of letters. 
These letters will come from the chair- 
man of the board, the minister, Rev. 
Alfred E. von Stilli, and the chairman of 
the Finance Committee. They will con- 
tain a detailed statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the church, as well as 
other information. Mr. Solon W. Smith 
writes: “We plan to include the sum of 
$1.00 in each pledge as an annual sub- 
scription to the Christian Register. In- 
formation about the Register, its history 
and present policies, will be included in 
one of the preliminary letters. On Dec. 7 
there will be sample copies of the paper 
displayed.” 


We iestey Hitts, Mass. Unitarian 
publicity in the Wellesley Townsman of 
Oct. 30, 1941, was noteworthy. A front- 
page story of the Laymen’s League’s 
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sponsoring a model airplane show for 
fathers and sons of Troop 4 Scouts had 
12 inches of space. On page 2, 1814 
inches were given to “H. M. 8S. Pinafore 
Makes Gala Landing in Wellesley Port 
—Put on by Unitarian Church.” On 
other pages 5 inches were given to church 
notices for Nov. 2; 534 to the County 
Fair, held on Nov. 12; 4 to “Y. P. R. U. 
Planning Gala Barn Dance”; and 2 
inches to the announcement that the 
Alliance was to learn how books are 
made from Miss Mildred Boie, Editor 
of the Register. 


Boston, Mass. The Arlington Street 
Church has sent out the program for 
its vesper services, to be held for 21 - 
successive Sunday afternoons at 5 
o'clock, beginning Noy. 16. Speakers 
for December are: Rev. Dana MclL. 
Greeley, minister (Dec. 7); Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins (Dec. 14); Rev. Walton E. Cole 
(Dec. 28). On Dec. 21 there will be 
a Christmas pageant. 


Scuenectapy, N. Y. Issued by the 
Religious Education Committee of All 
Souls’ Church is an attractive booklet 
describing their “School of Liberal 
Religion: a Statement of its Phil- 
osophy.” To Mrs. T. A. Rich, chair- 
man, goes much credit for the content. 
From page 1—“Religion, a Way of Livy- 
ing. The program of this school is one 
of worship, study, and activity. It is 
designed to assist parents in the guidance 
of their children’s religious growth .. . 
Specifically, the school tries to develop 
in each child qualities of personality, in- 
tellect, and character which it holds 
necessary if one is to live in devotion to 
one’s best ideals in the quest for a good 
life.” Other sections deal with curricu- 
lum, teachers, parental co-operation, 
worship, financial. support, and = at- 
tendance. 


Wattruam, Mass. The Choristers of 
the First Parish Church are giving a 
concert on Dec. 12 and 13. Of particu- 
lar interest are the unusual arrangements 
of well-known compositions made by the 
new director, Mr. Mallard Kilgore. 
Guest. conductor and member of the 
group, Mr. Cedric Chase, Jr., is a 
graduate of the New England Conserva- 
tory. Proceeds of the concert will be 
given to the parish for budget balancing. 


Rev. Tuomas M. Marx of South Bos- 
ton has accepted a call to Marblehead, 
Mass., effective early in December. 


ANNIVERSARIES | 


Berkewey, Cauir. A capacity audi- 
ence shared in commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the First Unitarian 
Church on Oct. 8. Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, Moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association, presided. Greet- 
ings were brought by Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott for the Pacific Coast Conference, 
Dr. Clarence Reed for the Unitarian 
Churches of the Bay area, and Dean 
Rol W. Benner for the Starr King 
School for the Ministry. The principal 
address of the evening was delivered by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, who empha- 
sized with conviction and confidence 
the important mission of the Berkeley 
church, standing as it does at the gate- 
way of the University of California. 

“Glimpses into the Past and Present” 
were presented by three members of the 
Berkeley congregation, and mingled 
with the historical information was 
a fine touch of enthusiasm for the 
future. A concluding “Symbolic Pres- 
entation” effectively conducted by the 
minister of the church, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, centered around a candle- 
light procession in which all age-groups 
within. the congregation were repre- 
sented. 

After the service the audience gath- 
ered in the parish hall for the cutting of 
the Golden Anniversary Reception 
Cake, in a beautifully planned cere- 
mony, followed by an hour of neighbor- 
liness such as characterizes the Berkeley 
parish. 


Evanston, Inu. Two services were 
held on Oct..16 in observance of the 
50th anniversary of All Souls’ Church. 
Dr. Charles Lyttle was guest preacher 
and chose for his subject “Looking 
Forward, Backward.” Dr. William 
Montgomery McGovern of- Northwest- 
ern University discussed “The Outlook 
of Religion.” Assisting the minister, 
Rev. Russell E. Simmons, in the conduct 
of the service was Dr. Curtis W. Reese. 


Lexineton, Mass. The New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance, meeting in the 
Unitarian Church for the regular fall 
gathering on Oct. 16, observed the 50th 
anniversary of its founding, Delegates 
numbering 601, representing 110 Alli- 
ance branches, listened to an inspiring 
program. Speakers were Miss Helen W. 
Greenwood, who gave a history of the 
organization; Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
whose subject was “The Alliance March 
of Time”; and Dr, Charles E. Park, 
who spoke on “We Look into the 
Future.” 


Lowett, Mass. A special service 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of 


the building of All Souls’ Church was 


held on Oct. 19. This building has 
served as a church home for three reli- 
gious groups: first it was St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, then the High Street 
Congregational Church, and now the 
combined Congregational and Unitarian 
Churches meet there. The minister, 
Rey. Simeon E. Cozad, arranged the an- 
niversary service. 


Wasuineton, D. C. One hundred 
and twenty years of Unitarian history 
in Washington were observed at All 
Souls’ Church, Sunday, November 9, 
with the minister, Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D. D., preaching to a congrega- 
tion of close to 600 on “What Price 
Freedom.” Dr. Pierce has begun his 
forty-first year in Washington with un- 
diminished vigor and with continuing 
effectiveness. The church program ex- 
pands to the full at this season of the 
year, and the growing population of the 
city is reflected in larger attendance 
and participation in the various activi- 
ties. 


Rutuerrorp, N. J. The 50th anni- 
versary of the Church of Our Father 
was observed with a special service on 
Nov. 2, conducted by the minister, Rev. 
S. A. Stowater. Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot preached the sermon. Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham, who was the minister 
there for 22 years, participated in the 
service. On Nov. 3 a Golden Anniver- 
sary celebration was held in the parish 
house with ministers from churches in 
the metropolitan areas as guests. <A 
feature of the evening was the reminis- 
cent address by Rev. Elizabeth Padg- 


ham, guest of honor. 


Brooxuine, Mass. The Second 
Unitarian Society will hold the 25th 
anniversary of the dedication of the 
present church building on Dec. 10. 


Lexincton, Mass. The First Parish 
Church will celebrate its 250th anniver- 
sary as a parish with a special morning 
service on Dec. 14, and with a candle- 
light service at 4:30 p. m. Invitations 
to the latter have been extended to the 


churches connected with the beginnings 
of the parish. Rev. Robert T. Weston is 
the minister. 


Watertown, Mass. Old Home Sun-- 
day Service commemorated the 311th 
anniversary of the parish on Nov. 16. 
The sermon of the minister, Rev. Er- 
nest S. Meredith, was “The Puritan 
Bequest.” An offering was taken for 
the Perpetuity Fund. 


Minnearouts, Minn. On Sunday, 
Nov. 16, and Tuesday, Nov. 18, the 
First Unitarian Society celebrated the 
60th anniversary of its founding on 
Nov. 18, 1881. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
President of Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence and Dean of Abraham Lincoln 
Center, Chicago, preached the anniver- 
sary sermon. A banquet was served to 
members and friends of the Society at 
the Leamington Hotel. Dr. E. Bur- 
dette Backus was the principal speaker. 
The son of Wilson Backus, the third 
minister of the First Unitarian Society 
of Minneapolis, he is at present min- 
ister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis. Other speakers were Rey. 
Wallace W. Robbins, St. Paul; Rev. 
Morris C. Robinson, Grace Presbyte- 
rian Church; Rey. Carl Olsen, minister 
of the Church of the Redeemer; and 
Rabbi Albert Minder, Temple Israel, 
Minneapolis. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 18, Mr. H. B. 
Gislason headed the large committee 
responsible for arrangements. Excerpts 
from the sermons of Rev. Henry M. 
Simmons, distinguished first minister of 
the church, were printed in the fall 
calendars. His influence upon the com- 
munity was large. One of the public 
schools, the Henry M. Simmons School, 
stands as a living memorial to this 
early preacher of liberal religion. 


Rev. Jonn G. Mackinnon, minister 
of the Richmond, Va., church, is giving 
a series of Sunday morning addresses on 
“This Freedom,” publicized by a direct- 
mail campaign for church attendance. 
Announcements were sent out to a mail- 
ing list of over 600 persons, names fur- 
nished by members of the church. 
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First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., celebrates 50th anniversary 
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Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL. D., 
Honorary Minister-at-Large 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY 
SERVES BOSTON 
UBSTANTIALLY the same men who 


organized the American Unitarian As- 
sociation built the Fraternity of 
Churches. In 1826 they called Rev. Jo- 
seph Tuckerman, a Unitarian minister, 
a friend of Channing, to conduct a 
ministry-at-large among the poor. Prob- 
lems of unemployment, intemperance, 
vice, sanitation, delinquency, and crime, 
then, as now, were too great for in- 
dividual churches. Tuckerman went 
about from house to house. He or- 
ganized Sunday schools, built chapels 
for the poor, brought the charitable so- 
cieties together, helped to found the 
present Community Chest. His love of 
all his fellow men led him to relieve 
distress in homes of Catholic and Pro- 
testant alike. Tuckerman was a pioneer 
in religious social service. His life was 
recently written by a Catholic priest, 
Father Daniel T. McColgan, and pub- 
lished by the Catholic University of 
America. 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
was organized under the aims and 
ideals of Tuckerman, in 1834, and 
incorporated in 1839. Delegates from 
eleven Unitarian churches of Greater 
Boston manage its work. It owns or 
operates three Unitarian churches: Bul- 
finch Place Chapel (Parker Memorial) , 
Channing Church, and Christ Church 
(Barnard Memorial) in Dorchester; a 
settlement house, the North End Union; 
a vacation house, Fraternity Farm, at 
Ashby, Mass.; and the Fruit and Flower 
Mission. The Fraternity also supports 
the work of the Boston Student Com- 
mittee. Its aims and ideals, and its 
charter from the State, embrace religious 
education of the needy, charitable work, 
and measures for the good of the 
churches of Greater Boston. Some of 
our churches have overlooked the fact 
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that payment of a minimum of ten dol- 
lars a year entitles their delegates to 
join with the other churches in choosing 
and administering its projects. It has 
some income from trust funds under 
court orders for special religious and 
philanthropic uses. With a total budget 
of $34,000, yearly contributions from 
the constituent churches have run as 
low as $2,400. 

How is this work making good Uni- 
tarians? Our minister-at-large, Rev. 
Chester A. Drummond, would answer 
as did our first minister-at-large, Rev. 
Joseph Tuckerman—‘When I meet one 
of the needy of Boston I succor him, his 
wife, and his children in the name of 
Jesus Christ, not with money, not with 
theology, but with wise counsel, with 
material and_ spiritual help.” The 
Fraternity’s aim is not to combat the 
surviving remnants of the old Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, but to build up the simple 
religious faith in God held by Jesus. 
Unitarian ministers, however, and Uni- 
tarian material are employed, and Uni- 
tarian laymen and ministers together 
manage the work. The results are as 
likely to make good Unitarians of the 
needy as a policy of open and avowed 
denominationalism. The Fraternity 
could undertake additional projects if 
all the churches of Greater Boston would 
lend a hand. 


Henry R. Scort, President 


LATE FALL CONFERENCES 
OF LIBERAL CHURCHES 


Kansas Feperation Or Renicious 
LiBerALs met in the First. Universalist 
Church, Junction City, Oct. 4-6. The 
theme of the conference was “Liberal 
Religion in a World at War.” Speakers 
were Rev. E. J. Unruh, Wichita; Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large of the 
American Unitarian Association; Miss 
Leona Handler, Lawrence; and Rey. 
Charles L. Atkins, Topeka. 


Aroostook County ASSOOCIATION OF 
Rexictous Lrserats held its fall meet- 
ing in the Universalist Church, Oakfield, 
Me., on Oct. 5. The speaker at two 
sessions was Rey. Arthur A. Blair, D.D., 
superintendent of Universalist churches 
in New Hampshire. Participating groups 
were the Aroostook County Young 
People, Universalists in Caribou and 
Oakfield, and Unitarians in Houlton, 
Presque Isle, and Fort Fairfield. 


Iowa UnirartAn ASSOCIATION, meet- 
ing in Omaha, Nebr., on Oct. 13-15, 
heard Dr. Sydney B. Snow discuss “Uni- 
tarianism in the American Tradition of 
Freedom”; Rev. L. B. Traylor, Keokuk, 
Ta., view “Unitarians in Action”; Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper describe the work of 
the Unitarian Service Committee; and 
Miss Leona Handler speak from personal 
experience on “Unitarian Women in 
Transylvania at Work.” 


SoutH MippLtesex CONFERENCE opened 
its autumn meeting in Concord, Mass., 
Oct. 19, with a communion service con- 
ducted by Dr. Charles E. Park. Three 
brief talks followed on the Unitarian 
Joimt Action Committee of Greater Bos- 
ton, the Southern New England Coun- 
cil, and the United Appeal. Rev. Ray- 


. mond Lang, Lt. Col., Senior Post Chap- 


lain at Camp Edwards, gave an address 
on “The Morale in Our Army Camps.” 


Piymoutu AND Bay CONFERENCE met 
in Middleboro, Mass., on Oct. 19. The 
principal address was given by Rev. 
Robert A. Storer, whose subject was “A 
Liberal Church Reborn.” At the eve- 
ning session, Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins 


spoke on “The Timely and the Timeless — 


in the Mission of the Church.” 


Metroporitan CONFERENCE held its 
fall meeting on Oct. 20 at Huyler’s, New 
York City. Subject for the address and 
discussion was “The Necessity for Uni- 
tarianism Today.” Rey. Delos O’Brian 
was the speaker. 


ConrereNce oF New HAaAmpsuHire 
Unirartans at Keene on Oct. 23 and 
24 featured round-table discussion. Rev. 
Charles A. Engvall led one on the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. Rev. George 
A. Mark discussed “Problems -of Reli- 
gious Education in New Hampshire.” A 
Junior Choir Festival brought together 
the choirs of several parishes. 


Essex UNITARIAN CONFERENCE on 
Nov. 9 met in North Andover, Mass. 
Robert T. Bushnell, Attorney General 
of Massachusetts, and Prof. Morris B. 
Lambie of Harvard University spoke on 
the subject “The Church and Good Gov- 


ernment.” 


CHANNING. CONFERENCE met in Digh- 
ton, Mass., on Nov. 2. Dr. J. Seelye 
Bixler gave an address on the 24th 
Psalm, “The Psalm of Democracy.” 
Rev. Walton E. Cole discussed the ques- 
tion, “What shall be the basis of the 
future world order?” , 


JosEPpH PriInstLEY CONFERENCE met 
at Germantown, Pa., on Noy. 5. Meet- 
ings of the directors of the Conference 
and of the Associate Alliance were held. 
Discussion of the subject “The Greatest 
Days of Unitarianism are Ahead” was 
followed by an address by Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin. In the evening the speaker 
was Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman. 


New York Leacur or UNIrARIAN 
Women held a joint meeting with the 
Metropolitan Conference on Noy. 7 at 
the George Washington Hotel. 
tion and dinner were followed by an ad- 
dress by Hon. William L. Ransom, 
former president of New York City 
American Bar Association. 
honor was Mrs. Russell P. Wise. 


Recep- 
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IN THE NEWS 


Rey. Danret Sanps of Waukegan, 
Ill., has recently been called to the 
ministry of the church in Sioux City, 
Iowa. Mr. Sands was formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Quincy, IIL, 
and for some years has been engaged in 
social work. His most recent appoint- 
ment was with the Unitarian Service 
Committee where he was employed in 
personnel work with the sailors at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station and the 
soldiers at Fort Sheridan. This work 
was discontinued by the Committee Oct. 
1 as much of it was taken over by the 
United Service Organizations. 


Miss Exvizasetu L. Reep, supervisor 
of religious education at All Souls’ 
Church, New York City, gave an ad- 
dress on “How Children Develop an 
Awareness of God” at the conference 
conducted by the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches during Religious 
Education Week, Sept. 25-Oct. 5. 


Frank M. Anstey of the Cleveland 
Church is chairman of the Promotional 
Committee of a downtown organization 
of businessmen known as the Church- 
Men’s League. It is non-sectarian and 
is made up of a group of men who be- 
lieve it is possible to apply the teachings 
of Jesus to the business and _ political 
life of a great city. The 100 members 
who meet weekly for luncheon and dis- 
cussion are pledged to further a program 
of religion in action. Among the plans 
are a series of radio programs linking 
the application of religion to business 
principles. 


Rey. Epwarp Bueurer of the Com- 
munity Church in Orono, Me., has been 
called to the Third Unitarian Church of 
Chicago, III. 


Rey. Fren I. Catrns, who resigned 
from the First Presbyterian Church, 
Conway, Ark., to accept a call to the 
Pilgrim Church (Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional) in El Paso, Tex., is a native of 
Houston. Mr. Cairns’ theological ideas 
were changed by a year’s postgraduate 
study at the University of Edinburgh 
under the famed Scotch theologian, 
John Baillie. 


Rey. Henry T. Secrist was honored 
by a special service upon the 50th an- 
niversary of his ordination as a minister 
in the Melrose Church, of which he is 
minister emeritus. The service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, minis- 
ter. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who cele- 
brated his own golden anniversary last 
year, preached the sermon. Greetings 
from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion were brought by Dr. Everett Moore 


Baker; from the Ministerial Union by 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes; from the neigh- 
bor churches by Rev. Warren G. Her- 
rick, rector of Melrose Trinity Church. 
An informal reception followed the serv- 
ice. Mr. Secrist has served Unitarian 
churches in Milwaukee, Wis.; Roxbury, 
Mass.; Meadville, Pa.; and Melrose from 
1920 to 1935. He is at present the stated 
supply minister of the Third Religious 
Society of Dorchester, Mass. 


Rev. Cartes A. Wine was installed 
as minister of the First Congregational 
Society of Quincy, Mass., on Oct. 19. 
The service was in charge of Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Johnson, and was attended by 
450 persons. Welcome to Quincy was 
given by Hon. Thomas S. Burgin. 
Greetings from the Quincy churches 
were brought by Rev. Victor V. Saw- 
yer; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot preached the 
sermon. The chairman of the board of 
assessors, Mr. Henry W. Porter, installed 
Mr. Wing. Ministers sharing in the 
service were Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. 
Everett Moore Baker, Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, and Rey. Arthur, B. 
Whitney. 


GROUND BROKEN FOR NEW 
STARR KING SCHOOL UNIT 


As a climax to the celebration in con- 


nection with the installation of Rev. 
Rol W. Benner as Dean of the Starr 
King School for the Ministry, ground 
was broken on the site where the first 
unit of the new building is to be erected. 
The unit will house administrative of- 
fices, a commons room (adaptable for 
chapel use), and custodian quarters. 
Entrance to the unitl will be a replica 
of the entrance to 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

The site is adjacent to the Pacific 
School of Religion and the Church 
Divinity School (Episcopal), and but 
two ‘blocks from the gateway to the 
University of California. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot turned the 
first shovel of earth. Following him 
were Mr. B. Grant Taylor, chairman of 
the Board, other trustees, and visiting 
ministers. 


Rey. Dana MclL. Greevry, minister 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, is. 
serving the community in the following 
capacities: president, North End Union 
(a settlement house); clerk, Children’s 
Mission to Children; treasurer, Boston 
Marriage Study Association; chairman, 
Committee on Legislation, Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches; chairman, 
Citizens’ Committee of Massachusetts, 
Opposed to Pari-Mutuel Betting; chair- 
man, Back Bay Committee on Weekday 
Religious Education; director, Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, 
Home for Aged Women; advisor, City- 
wide Y Boys’ Associates; member, Bos- 
ton Council of Boy Scouts, Council of 
Boston Tuberculosis Association, Ad- 
visory Committee, New England Medi- 
cal Center. 


Rey. Epwarp H. RepMan was or- 
dained and installed as minister in the 
Free Christian Chureh of Virginia, 
Minn., on Oct. 9. . Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman preached the sermon. Shar- 
ing in the service were Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton, Alton, Ill., and Rev. Wallace 
W. Robbins, St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Milma 8. Lappala, former minister, gave 
the charge to the congregation. 


Rev. W. Watuace Busu was ordained 
and installed as minister of the Third 
Congregational Society of Hingham, 
Mass., on Nov. 9. Mr. Bush is a native 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and graduated from 
the Meadville Theological School in 
June, 1940. Rve. Frank E. Smith of 
Pittsburgh preached the sermon. The 
charge to the minister was given by 
Prof. James Luther Adams, charge to 
the congregation by Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels, a former minister. 


Proressor James L. Apams_ broad- 
cast an address, “The Frontiers of Free- 
dom,” over Station WJZ on Oct. 26. 
Following the broadcast by Archbishop 
Beckman (of Dubuque) over NBC on 
Oct. 19 in which he attacked the Presi- 
dent’s war policy as a ruse to permit 
him to become a dictator in America, 
and in which he urged that the U. 5. A. 
should not give aid to Russia, hundreds 
of protests were received by NBC. 
Twenty organizations demanded that 
they be allotted time on a national hook- 
up to answer the Archbishop. NBC al- 
loted the time to the Protestant Digest. 
Consequently Kenneth Leslie, Editor, 
and Professor Adams (a member of the 
Editorial Board), gave the addresses 
which were printed in the Congressional 
Record for Oct. 28. 


Correction 


Dr. Stacy Soutuwortn, President of 
the Plymouth ‘and Bay Conference, is 
Headmaster of Thayer Academy, Brain- 
tree, Mass., and Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Public Library Committee. 
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(CHRISTMAS is not a miracle that 

“just happens.” It is an anniver- 
sary rich with the traditions, hopes, 
joys, and family and national cere- 
monies, gay and beautiful, of almost 
sixty generations. To use the richness 
and beauty of this wealth of traditional 
material, and at the same time to make 
each Christmas fresh and green with 
individual feeling and creativeness is a 
challenge each year to the resourceful- 
ness of every individual, of every family 
—and of every church. 


The great opportunity of churches at 
Christmas time is to tie the most in- 
timate and personal traditions of in- 
dividual families to the tradition of the 
larger group of the church. It is to 
make the personal happiness of the day 
contribute to and win grace from the 
whole Christian tradition of the church. 


For these reasons churches can play 
a significant part not only in offsetting 
some of the commercialism attached to 
Christmas gifts and Christmas celebra- 
tions, and the strain and rush of the 
season; they can also make a valuable 
contribution of a positive nature in add- 
ing to peace and renewal of spirit. 


In Grateful Remembrance 


At this particular Christmas churches 
can play a real part in good will and 
hope for the future of the world by re- 
newing in their people the grateful re- 
membrance of all we have gained from 
other churches and other countries in 
our Christmas traditions. We may re- 
member not only the beauty of Jewish 
recordings of the story of the birth of 
Jesus and the flight to Egypt, but also 
the lovely German Christmas traditions 
of Kriss Kringle, of carols shining with 
familiar radiance, of the wholesome de- 
lights of families around the Christmas 
tree. 


For Practical Help 


As a practical help for churches in 
planning significant and memorable 
Christmas programs, the Division of 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association has prepared and sent to all 
- church school superintendents a Christ- 
mas Bulletin. This Bulletin is full of 
appropriate hymns, suggestions for mu- 
sic, opening sentences for services, and 
whole services, choric readings, a_bib- 
liography of Christmas material, sug- 
gestions for outdoor Christmas activi- 
ties, family approaches, plans for a 
Christmas treasure hunt, suggestions for 
ways to help refugees, and a fine 
pageant (prepared for All ‘Souls’ 
Church School, Washington, D. C., by 
Laurence C. Staples) . 

In addition, the Division of Educa- 
tion has available other material—lists 
of stories, poems, projects, plays, 
pageants, suggestions “For All the 
Family,” and so on. 
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CHURCH FAMILIES: 


PLAN THEIR NEW 
CHRISTMAS 


SS ee lnc aen 


One fine plan for making the church 
Christmas program an expression of the 
members’ appreciation of the church it- 
self is that tried by a Unitarian church. 
Before the 10th of December the church 
sends out a letter to each member sug- 
gesting that he remember the church 
when making up his Christmas gift list. 
Enclosed in the letter is a crisp white 
envelope the size of a bill (such as can 
be procured from a bank). The Sunday 
before Christmas, members—adult and 
children—bring their envelopes to the 
church, and older children hang them 
on the church Christmas tree. They not 
only add to the beauty of the tree in 
their snowy-white multitude, but they 
also present very graphically the grate- 
ful gifts of the donors. Last year this 
church received six hundred dollars in 
gifts on its Christmas tree. 

Another form of Christmas giving to 
the church is one being tried out this 
year. A large cardboard candle with a 
slit for contributions is placed in the 
vestibule of the church. These con- 
tributions are for the church mortgage, 
and are collected each week. For each 
five dollars received, a candle will be 
placed in the chancel of the church, and 
it is hoped that by Christmas Sunday 
there will be at least a hundred candles. 
A part of the candlelight service on 
Christmas Sunday will be the lighting of 
these candles, symbolizing not only the 
gifts to the church, but also the spread- 
ing of the light of religious ideals. 


Remember the Others 


Every church’s Christmas program 
may well include some plan or offering 
for others. The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee is this year sending ministers 
special folders and collection envelopes, 
for distribution to their church mem- 
bers, for “Our Christmas Offering to 
Europe’s Stricken—From Our Compara- 
tive Plenty to Their Desperate Need.” 
Children of church schools also are par- 
ticipating in special offerings for child 
refugees. 

Some churches may of course wish to 
make plans for Christmas offerings or 


special programs for local charities, or 
individual refugees within the com- 
munity. 

There should be no particular need 
for reminding churches of the de- 
sirability of using the Christmas season 
to the full for the decoration and beau- 
tification of the church. But it may be 
well to remember that now is the time 
to think out and plan for the enrich- 
ment of church beauty by all members 
—old people, parents, and children. 

The joining together for the old cus- 
tom, “Deck the halls with holly,” can 
be a delightful part of the Christmas 
tradition. Wreathes, garlands, balsam, 
flowers, and candles are only some of the 
things that can be used. If the plan is 
made well in advance, children and 
adults alike can save a particular eve- 
ning for the decoration of the church, 
and make it truly a church family gath- 
ering, gay with carol singing and rich 
with the values of doing things together. 


For the Best Pageant 


Almost every church finds Christmas 
an especially appropriate time for the 
production of a play or pageant. Every- 
one knows the difficulties of amateur 
dramatics, and perhaps everyone is 
especially lenient about these deficiencies 
at Christmas time, but it should not be 
forgotten that the Christmas season de- 
serves the best plays and pageants, ex- 
cellently done. 

One of the weaknesses of many Christ- 
mas plays is the inadequacy of costum- 
ing, lighting, and rehearsals. The secret 
of overcoming this weakness is twofold: 
one, begin in time, and two, plan 
over a period of years. 

A church in Boston, for example, gives 
the same pageant year after year, and 
because the members know what the 
pageant is, and desire to see it more 
beautiful each year, they have gradually 
accumulated a wonderful wardrobe of 
costumes. The robes for the kings are 
truly magnificent; the dignity, color, 
and elegance of velvet and gold em- 
broidery are gorgeous; and there is noth- 
ing cheap or tinsely or makeshift about 
the whole production. 

If each year a church added one beau- 
tiful and appropriate costume to its col- 
lection of pageant clothes, in a few years 
it could have material that would add to 
the richness and beauty of the program 
and represent the recurrent interest and 
enjoyment of the whole church. 


Announcing 


FOR DECEMBER PUBLICATION 


GREAT COMPANIONS, Vol. I 


Compiled by Rosert Frencu Lravens © 


Vols. I and II boxed, $5.00 


Order direct from 
Tue Beacon Press, 25BraconSr., Boston 


$3.00 a copy. 


RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


N a radio speech on American schools 
and colleges, given for National Edu- 
cation Week, Mr. Paul McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator, began by quot- 
ing Emerson at length. These Americans 
in government, including Mayor La- 
Guardia, do seem to be Unitarians with- 
out knowing it. 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Association of 
School Administrators (a department 
of the National Education Association) 
have recently appointed committees to 
work in a nationwide effort to encourage 
' religious and moral training of youth. 


A stimulating debate on “Authority 
and Freedom in Religion” was led by 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Religion at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, at the Charles Street Forum, 
Boston, on Nov. 16. Mr. Bell’s chief 
plea was for security and order through 
the submergence of the individual to 
authority—the authority of the Catholic 
Church. His open reverence for “The 
Church” was matched by his apparent 
distrust for the common man. Dr. 
Eliot, speaking from the standpoint of 
religious liberalism, reasonably _ illus- 
trated that reason and respect for human 
intelligence are the only safe critics for 
guiding men in their decisions, including 
the decision as to which prophets of 
authority are true and which false. 


Dr. A. Maude Royden, well-known 
British churchwoman, is in this country 
for a three-months lecture tour under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


In co-operation with President Roose- 
velt’s request for observance of Dec. 15 
as the celebration of the Bill of Rights, 
the Boston branch of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice is recom- 
mending this observance as a national 
project for the Fellowship. It will fur- 
nish material and speakers, co-operate 
with other organizations celebrating the 
occasion, and organize public opinion 
against racial discrimination and viola- 
tions of the Bill of Rights. 


Prof. Henry P. Van Dusen, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 
has just returned from a visit in Britain 
where he conferred with church leaders 
and government officials. He comments 
in the Seminary’s Alumni Bulletin for 
November, that in Britain “It is one of 
the gains of this War that true Chris- 


tian pacifism has won rightful rec- 
ognition and respect.” After describing 
the activities of leaders of the churches 
in the national cause, he calls attention 
to the increased activity of church union 
work, “Religion and Life” weeks, and 
this remarkable thing: “At Oxford, I 
sat for two days with a Commission, 


officially representing every Protestant 


body in the land and embracing their 
ablest leaders, while they whipped into 
final shape a program for ‘Economic 
Reconstruction and Social Justice’ more 
fundamental in analysis and more radi- 
cal in proposal than the famed Oxford 
Conference Report on the Economic 
Order. Completing their work on that 
subject, they turned at once to their 
next concerns—greatly enlarged national 
responsibility in education, rural re- 
habilitation, and “The Christian Church 
and International Order.’ . . . The truth 
is that, in outlook toward the days 
beyond the conflict, the Christian lead- 
ers of beleaguered Britain are so far 
beyond the farthest corporate thinking 
in our land of privileged detachment 
that we can hardly do better than make 
our beginning where they are leaving 


off ” 


At the historic First Parish in Ply- 


mouth, Mass., the minister, Rev. Floyd 


J. Taylor, on Thanksgiving Sunday 
preached a sermon that has national 
interest because of the long tradition of 
religious freedom of that parish. Said 
Mr. Taylor: “We have reason to be 
thankful that freedom is a part of our 
daily lives; that the doors of our churches 
are open, and that it is left to man’s 
conscience to determine when and where 
he shall worship; that there is tolerance 
for our differences and that persecution 
does not follow lack of conformity; that 
the cry of humanity is heard above the 
noise’ of war, and from our shores is 
going help wherever we are able to give 
it. 


An Armenian watchmaker in Con- 
necticut donated a week’s wages to the 
National Defense program “on the date 
of my second birthday—the anniver- 
sary of my entrance into the land of 
freedom.” In 1916, he was an orphan 
in Armenia and a prisoner of the Turks 
and Germans. “I was saved by an 
American minister,” he said. 


The World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches held 
a conference on “Religion in the World 
Crisis” at Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 9-11, 
in co-operation with the Church Peace 
Union. It adopted a program recom- 
mending that men encourage and 


strengthen hope of an ordered world; 
support measures to prevent exploita- 
tion of the national emergency for pri- 
vate gain; protect and extend in practice 
democratic ideals; educate people in 
peace and brotherhood; and help the 
victims of oppression and aggression 
through sacrifical and continuous hu- 
manitarian aid. 


The American Friend for Oct. 23 
carried “Advices for Daily Life” as 
worked out by German Friends. It is 
a moving expression of effective Chris- 
tian living, worked out by a new group 
of Friends under difficult conditions. 


The Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches has 
prepared a packet of materials on “Labor 
— Industry — Defense.” The materials 
present all points of view, and give infor- 
mation on significant aspects of the 
problem. The packets may be _ pur- 
chased from the Council, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, at 35¢ each. 


A proposal for a Peace Expeditionary 
Force from America after the war to 
“fulfill the hope of millions for leader- 
ship from America in the economic, 
social, and spiritual reconstruction of 
Europe” has been made by three clergy- 
men who recently returned from a month 
of study in Great Britain. The trio con- 
sisted of Dr. Everett R. Clinehy, Presby- 
terian minister, president of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; Rev. 
Vincent C. Donovan, Roman Catholic 
priest and head of the Catholic Thought 
Association; and Rabbi Morris S. Laza- 
ron, a trustee of the Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee. They will visit 40 
leading cities, telling of their study and 
attempting to improve inter-faith re- 
lations. 


Churchmen all over the country have 
publicly condemned Col. E. E. Duncan, 
commander of Lowry Field, Colo., for 
his reported threat to outlaw any church 
whose pastor preached against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Col. 
Duncan also ruled America First head- 
quarters in Denver as “out of bounds” 
for his men. 


At the opening meeting Nov. 10 of 
the third Institute for Religious Studies, 
a graduate school in New York City con- 
ducted with the co-operation of Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish scholars, 
1,200 scholars and theologians heard Dr. 
Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, deliver an address on 
Confucius. 


M. B. 
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A FREE CHURCH ACCEPTS RESPONSIBILITY — 


By ALBERT NICHOLAS KAUCHER 


F, as Justice Holmes used to say, “To 

live is to function,” then liberalism 
in general and Unitarianism in particu- 
lar are very much alive, as any one at- 
tending the General Conference in Pitts- 
burgh October 27-30 would testify. For 
here were gathered young people and 
adult delegates from New England to 
the Pacific Coast and from Manitoba to 
Virginia, all intent upon the one pur- 
pose of readdressing themselves to the 
World Crisis. 

It was appropriate that this eighth 
biennial session of the American Uni- 
tarian Association should meet in one 
of the greatest industrial centers of the 
world, as the Moderator, Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Rienhardt, pointed out, because 
of all cities, this one is perhaps the 
epitome of human achievements and hu- 
man problems, of human triumphs and 
human failures. Here along the two 
rivers—the Allegheny and Monongahela 
—which converge in the heart of the 
city to form the Ohio River, are the 
great mines and mills, producing iron, 
steel, aluminum, and coal. Here was 
the scene of the titans: Carnegie, Frick, 
Mellon, and Heinz. Here, also, is an 
active and potent culture as represented 
by the University of Pittsburgh housed 
in “The Cathedral of Learning,” a 58- 
story skyscraper; here is “Carnegie 
Tech,” the Art Museum and institute 
housing the International Exhibition, 
and the Stephen Foster Memorial. But, 
sadly and typically, here are slums of 
incredible sordidness and corruption, and 
all the diseases and ills of social malad- 
justment which have emerged as by- 
products of business and technical ad- 
vancement. 

It was heartening to witness a body 
of churchmen taking upon themselves 
full responsibility for the direction of 
religious affairs. From the very begin- 
ning, when Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
and Secretary of the General Alliance, 
sounded the keynote, declaring that 
freedom must be supplemented by re- 
sponsibility, to the very end, there was 
not only a vivid awareness of the issues 
confronting us but also a determination 
to do something about them. It was 
agreed that there is need for less 
destructive criticism and for more con- 
structive devotion; and for all to be 
aware of the vital need of religion in 
life, as the round-tables under Rev. Paul 
H. Chapman and Rey. William B. Rice 
insisted. 

Out of this total facing of the total 
challenge came a gallant re-evaluation of 
our efforts and accomplishments as an 
organized religious movement. There 
were no-apologies or excuses for short- 
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comings or mistakes, but rather an 
honest attempt to appraise our admin- 
istrative machinery and personnel at 
their true worth. As Mr. Henry D. 
Sharpe, of Providence, Rhode Island, re- 
porting for the “Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review” pointed out, there 
had been definite and measurable gains 
due to the reorganization of the set-up 
at headquarters at 25 Beacon Street in 
Boston, with the division of the work 
into four major departments: Churches, 
Education, Promotion and Publications, 
and Service. 


Increased Efficiency 


As a result of this reorganization, 
there has been a marked increase in ef- 
ficiency all along the line. In the De- 
partment of the Ministry there have 
been efforts to raise the standards of the 
ministers, the salaries of the ministers, 
and the ministers’ pensions, as well as 
to revise and simplify the methods of 
candidating and settling of ministers. 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn has recently 
become the head of this department. 
Under the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, of which Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man is the Director, there has been pro- 
vided a liberal and rational religion for 
college and university groups through- 
out the country. The Promotion and 
Publications Division has put its em- 
phasis upon publicity for our denomina- 
tional activities, acquainting the pub- 
lic with our thought and work in a 
highly competent manner, as the exhibi- 
tions of books, pamphlets, and charts 
at. the Conference verified. 

On the other hand, there was a frank 
admission that much remains to be 
realized, such as greater regional re- 
sponsibility, the sense of a strong and 
working fellowship, and the privilege of 
financial support of our agencies. Many 
local churches are too independent and 
lack business-like management. 

Then, it would be fair to say that, be- 
sides the effort to re-evaluate our effec- 
tiveness, there was more than a gesture 
in the direction of rethinking our na- 
ture and our message. One of the round- 
tables was devoted to “Unitarian Be- 
liefs.” Not that there was any unanimity 
or even consensus upon which all could 
agree, because it is our peculiar genius 
that we are not a fellowship of believers 
who accept a common creed, but a fel- 
lowship of thinkers who accept the duty 
of thinking each man for himself and 
making whatever contribution his in- 
telligence and inquiry can bring. We 
do not insist that all shall think alike: 
only that all alike shall think. The 
significant thing was not the answers 


arrived at but the magnitude and 
relevance of the questions raised. 


’ Professor J. Seelye Bixler, Professor 


at Harvard and _ President-elect of 
Colby College, pointed out in the Pear- 
son Lecture that the liberal sees the 
thing through because he alone can see 
through it, not because he is infallible 


or because he can fall back upon an un-~ 


erring formula, but because he unites the 
light of Hellenic reason with the moral 
passion of the Hebrews. Furthermore, 
the liberal proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that truth in itself has power, that 
each individual has divine dignity, and 
above all, that men can work out to- 
gether a system mutually congenial and 
stimulating. 

Here then, were serious and open- 
minded people who, in liberal fashion, 
were out, not to have their own way 
or to impose their own biases upon life, 
but to find out the facts at all costs to 
themselves. To them, ideas were not 
pillows for weary minds but trumpets 
blowing reveille to the soul. 

Finally, there was an enthusiastic at- 
tempt to re-essay our great common 
task as well as to re-evaluate our accom- 
plishments and rethink our nature and 
message. Here were people for whom 
values were not abstract conceptions 
or vague ideals but banners under which 
to march and, if need be, to fight and 
die. These deliberations were a kind 
of plan of battle. For religion, to Uni- 
tarians, is not only an attitude or an 
outlook, but a way of acting. As Sophia 
L. Fahs reminded us, religion is sin- 
cere dedication to the good life. There 
must be a heightening of attention and 
broadening of horizons, but there must 
be a complete commitment to right- 
eousness and brotherhood. 

Dean Rexford Newcomb of the Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, carried this theme 
dramatically forward, showing how we 
live in a dynamic, changing world, with- 
out a fixed pattern, and how society, 
commerce, politics, and culture are on- 
going and unfinished, since creation is 
still in progress, an admission which only 
the liberal will make, as a working prin- 
ciple. For the liberal scorns all fixa- 
tions, whether of thought or conduct, 
and seeks to keep the process of history 


flowing ever forward to new richness 


and distinction. 

Accordingly, Unitarians must be given 
to service simply because men like our- 
selves are in need. Of our Service Com- 
mittee abroad, first under “the Sharps,” 
then under Dr. Charles R. Joy, and 
lately under Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Dexter, we are justly proud because of 
its distinguished record in rehabilitating, 


: 


Avr Prrrspurcu: 1. United Unitarian Appeal 
graphically represents church loyalty. 2. Leaders 
honored at Fellowship dinner. 3. Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, and Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Furber confer. 4. Beacon Press Book 
Shop helps plan education programs. 5. Mrs. Rus- 
sell P. Wise speaks at Alliance luncheon. 6. Miss 
Florence Baer helps arrange Department exhibit. 
7. Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Dexter describe refugee work. 
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resettling, maintaining, and providing 
escape to America, or otherwise helping 
more than 100 refugees per week in 
Lisbon alone. 

Salvaging is necessary but not 
enough, as the round-table on “The 
Function of the Church” under Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins of St. Paul, em- 
phasized; for religion must be translated 
into terms of social relations and social 
structures. While all did not agree with 
Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles 
that we should work out a negotiated 
peace and an international government, 
all were in accord with the hope that 
we could build a world in which there 
should be freedom, equity, co-operation, 
and a modified, if not an abolished, 
capitalism; and above all, that we must 
see to it that this horror which en- 
gulfs us all shall not recur. 


If we were to symbolize the mood and 
gist of the whole conference we could 
do no better than refer to “The United 
Appeal” presented by Dr. Everett 
Moore Baker, Executive Vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
with a goal of $62,370 to be raised for 
the participating organizations: the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Ministerial Union, the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, to keep these organs of 
our undertaking up to maximum power 
-and usefulness. In raising this modest 
sum, every church and individual should 
be glad to do the utmost; for the good 
churchman seeks, not what he can get 
out of his church and denominational 
agencies, but what he can put into them. 


The Presidents of the five major or- 
ganizations issued a five-point call: to 
greater individual responsibility, renewed 
consciousness of spiritual need, deeper 
consciousness of spiritual community, 
mutual respect for one another’s differ- 
ing opinions, and a more determined ef- 
fort to reach out into the world with 
our free faith. In a word, we must so 
live as liberals that our differences will 
not cancel out but complement each 
other in the exercise of our prerogatives 
and the discharge of our imperatives. 

Thus, the satisfaction remains of hay- 
ing statesmanlike leadership and an en- 
lightened, responsive, and competent 
membership, constituting together a 
fruitful and creative church which is 
worthy of the past, equal to the present, 
and prepared for the future. And if 
we dispersed with appreciation for the 
hospitality of the churches and com- 
munity where we met, and if we were 
resolved to do our part in the terrible 
but magnificent business in hand, we 
were both humbled and exalted with 
the thought that a man or an institution 
fails, not because too much is under- 
taken but too little. So that, if to the 
high overtures of man, life and the world 
make high response, our prospects for 
an expanded ministry to our age are 
bright indeed. 
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Unitarian Churches Express Good Will to Their — 


Jewish Neighbors for Their New Year 


A® a neighborly greeting to Jewish 
Year, the Wayside Pulpit printed a good 
will message to be posted in Wayside 
Pulpits the latter part of September. 
The message read—Leshanah Tovah— 
Friendly Greetings to our Jewish neigh- 
bors for their New Year.” 

The response to Unitarian and other 
liberal churches that posted this message 
has been a_ gratifying extension of 
brotherly good will and understanding. 
From Ottawa, Ontario, to Baltimore, 
Maryland; from Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, to Ann Arbor, Michigan, to San 
Francisco, California, letters poured in 
to churches which displayed the greet- 
ing. Community newspapers printed 
pictures and stories of the Wayside Pul- 
pit greeting in front of churches. Jewish 
organizations, rabbis, and laymen, and 
Christian observers too have written to 
ministers and Wayside Pulpit editors 
for this: friendly demonstration: 


“Whenever passing the Unitarian 
Church, I notice the fine sayings on the 
corner, many of which I memorize. A 
few days ago I. happened to pass by 
again, and the words I read deeply 
touched my heart, for which I wish to 
express my sentiments of appreciation 
and gratitude. I am of Jewish faith 
(a native of Latvia), and having seen 
and visited many churches here and 
abroad, I have never before seen ex- 
pressed such beautiful thoughts of con- 
sideration and regard for other people’s 
belief.’"—San Francisco. 

“T am sure that if the religious spirit 
that you have shown would have pre- 
vailed throughout the world we would 
not now find ourselves engulfed in the 
present catastrophe.”’—Ottawa. 


“As an Austrian Jewish refugee I ap- 
preciate with enthusiasm this spirit not 
only of tolerance but of human love that 
is so deeply rooted also in us Jews but 
that I was no more accustomed to see 
applied towards us. The more I am 
glad and thankful for every expression 
of feelings which do not exclude us from 
the community of men, in particular of 
course if that expression goes much 
further and gives active proof of 
brotherly love.”—Cambridge. 


“We are particularly appreciative of 
this kindness because of the develop- 
ment in certain quarters in our country 
of an unfriendly attitude toward our 
group. Such gestures as the one you 
made help counteract the unfriendly de- 
vices being used by undemocratic as- 
sociations to becloud important national 
issues.”—Ann Arbor. 


The letters to the Wayside Pulpit 


editors from the ministers of the 


people on the occasion of their New - 


Pita 
ohare 


churches using the Wayside Pulpit are 
likewise of interest: 

“The response we have received from 
the friendly greeting has been over- 
whelming. We have had letters from 
the Hebrew congregations in this sec- 
tion, many telephone calls, references 
made to it in our daily newspapers. We 
thought you would be interested in 
knowing just how kindly this message 
was received and how greatly it was 
appreciated. We think it would be fine 
to have something similar to this each 
year.’—Dora L. Lingle, Church Secre- 
tary, Christ Lutheran Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 

“T have on my desk a goodly number 
of letters from Jewish people in all walks 
of life. It is quite evident that the Uni- 
tarian greeting in this time of stress, 
suspicion, and unnatural hatred meant 
much to them. It should hearten those 
who give time and thought to the quota- 
tions for the Wayside Pulpit.”—C. S. 8. 
Dutton, minister, First Unitarian 
Church, San Francisco, Calif. 

In addition, it is significant that 
Jewish rabbis have asked for informa- 
tion about the Wayside Pulpit for pos- 
sible use beside their synagogues, and 
one sent in suggested texts, over half 
of which were drawn from the New 
Testament. 

At the General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association in 
Pittsburgh, at the final Business Ses- 
sion, on Oct. 30, the delegates unani- 
mously adopted a resolution against 
anti-Semitism. 

This resolution was immediately re- 
leased to Pittsburgh, New York, and 
Boston newspapers, and the Associated 
Press and United Press. In addition, it 
was sent, with a resolution of greetings, 
to the national convention of Hadassah, 
women’s Zionist organization, which was 
also meeting in Pittsburgh at the Hotel 
William Penn. 

In response, Hadassah passed a 
resolution of gratitude to the American 


Unitarian Association and further re-— 


solved to plant a garden, to be called 
Unity Garden, in their honor in Pales- 
tine. 

These exchanges are only two of the 
ways in which Unitarians express their 
friendly good will and appreciation of 
their Jewish neighbors. Unitarian 
ministers and Jewish rabbis traditionally 
exchange pulpits; some Unitarian church 
schools invite neighborhood Jewish chil- 
dren to their festivals and programs; and 
Unitarian ministers and laymen and 
women are invited to take part in Jew- 
ish programs. 
to Judaic literature and history is a 
fundamental part of Unitarian thought. 


What Christianity owes | 


{qt is altogether fitting that churches 
~~ should take note of the approach- 
ing 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Lowell Mason, for no other American 
has ever rendered a greater service for 
the advancement of music, in both 
church and school, than did he. 

Lowell Mason was born at Medfield, 
Massachusetts, on January 8, 1792, and 
died at Orange, New Jersey, on August 
11, 1872. His grandfather was a school- 
master and a singing-school teacher. His 
father was a manufacturer of straw 
goods, and was also a good performer 
on the bass viol. 

Lowell Mason, therefore, was brought 
up in a household familiar with such 
simple musical traditions and practice 
as prevailed in the New England of his 
youth. In later life he described him- 
self as having been a “wayward and 
unpromising boy,—who spent the first 
twenty years of his life in doing nothing 
save playing on all manner of musical 
instruments that came within his reach.” 
These instruments included the organ, 
violin, violin-cello, flute, and clarinet. By 
the time he was sixteen he had acquired 
enough local recognition as a musician 
to be a teacher in the singing ‘schools 
which had been popular for a century, 
and the director of the local parish 
choir. 


For Church Music 


At the age of twenty he went to 
Savannah, Georgia, to work as a bank 
clerk. There he served as superintend- 
ent of a large Sunday school and was 
for seven years organist of the Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian Church. He also 
compiled a collection of psalm tunes. 
Unable to find a publisher in the South, 
he brought his book to Boston in 1821, 
where it was accepted by the Handel 
and Haydn Society, and was published 
as the Society’s Collection of Church 
Music. It appeared without his name, 
because, as he later wrote, he at that 
time “had not the least thought of ever 
making music a profession.” The book 
was a great success, eventually running 
through eighteen editions, with hand- 
some profits both for the Society and for 
Mason, whose name appeared in later 
editions. As a result Mason was urged 
to return to Boston to supervise the 
music in three churches, one of which 
was that served by Rev. Lyman 
Beecher. He came back in 1827, and 
the next year was elected president of 
the Handel and Haydn Society. 

Mason was a born teacher, and his 
aim was not so much the cultivation of 
high-class music for the few as the 
widespread diffusion of knowledge and 
love of music throughout the commu- 
nity. As early as 1829 he had become 
acquainted with the principles of educa- 
tion set forth by the great European 
educator Pestalozzi, which had been 
brought to this country by William C. 
Woodbridge. In 1830 Woodbridge ad- 
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Lowell Mason’s 


Contribution to 
American Music 


dressed a Boston teachers’ meeting on 
“Vocal Music as a Branch of Common 
Education,” illustrated by the singing 
of children trained by Mason. ‘Two 
years iater, Mason, aided by Wood- 
bridge, George J. Webb, and Samuel A. 
Eliot, organized the Boston Academy of 
Music, of which Eliot was president for 
a decade. Classes were organized in 
churches and private schools, with a 
total of 1500 pupils the first year. In 
1834 a convention of music teachers was 
organized, followed by similar conven- 
tions year after year which spread 
Mason’s gospel of music across the 
country. 

In 1837 Mason visited Europe, where 
he met Pestalozzi in Zurich, and many 
professional musicians with attainments 
far beyond those with which America 
was then acquainted. On his return he 
sought permission to teach music in the 
Boston public schools, and was allowed 
to do so without pay, providing his 
own materials. The results were so 
good that the next year, aided by Eliot, 
who was an influential member of the 
School Committee and later was Mayor, 
the teaching of music became a. recog- 
nized part of a public school program 
for the first time in this country. 

Mason’s work with the children was 
also greatly promoted by a series of no 
less than nine songbooks for them which 
he produced over a period of thirty-five 
years. The earliest was The Juvenile 
Psalmist, 1829, the first music-book ever 
published for Sunday schools, followed 
two years later by The Juvenile Lyre, 
the first book of school songs to be pub- 
lished in this country. 

In 1851 he moved to New York, where 
two of his sons had established a music 
publishing business, and in 1854 settled 
in Orange, New Jersey, where he lived 
until his death. 

Great as were Mason’s services in the 


field of musical education, they were 
equalled or surpassed by his work for 
the improvement of church. music. He 
was a profoundly religious man, in early 
life adhering to the Calvinistic wing of 
Congregationalism, but later moving to 
a more liberal position. During his long 
life he produced, often in co-operation 
with others, fifty or more collections of 
music, most of them for church use. 
The Handel and Haydn Society's Col- 
lection was followed in 1831 by Church 
Psalmody, in which David Greene as- 
sisted, and in 1832 Mason and Thomas 
Hastings brought out Spiritual Songs, 
which was aimed to displace the cheap 
revival melodies then popular. These 
books, and his later ones, set as high 
a musical standard as was then attain- 
able in the churches of America, and 
until the end of the nineteenth century 
represented the highest level of hymn- 
tunes in use in this country. 

Mason himself composed or arranged 
a great number of tunes, more than 
seventy of which have had considerable 
use In various collections. Some of them 
were introduced into England as early 
as 1853 and have been widely used 
among Non-Conformists, though hardly 
at all in the Church of England. The 
current Scottish Hymnary includes six, 
only one less than those of all the other 
American composers combined. In this 
country a dozen to twenty of his tunes 
are much beloved and have widespread 
use which gives no indication of dimin- 
ishing. Perhaps the best known are his 
“Missionary Hymn,” written in 1824 for 
Heber’s words, “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains’; and “Hamburg,” arranged 
in the same year from the first Grego- 
rian Tone; “Olivet,” written, for Ray 
Palmer’s “My faith looks up to Thee”: 
“Bethany,” written for Mrs. Adams’ 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee”; “Watch- 
man,” written for Bowring’s “Watch- 
man, tell us of the night”; “Laban,” for 
the hymn “My soul, be on thy guard”; 
and “Uxbridge,” in the style of the older 
psalm-tunes. 


For Musical Education 


He never attempted the more elab- 
orate forms of choral or orchestral 
music, and his reputation as a musician 
rests upon his great services in improv- 
ing the simpler forms of church music, 
and in opening the door to musical edu- 
cation for the children of America. 

His physical vigor, indefatigable in- 
dustry, keen intellect, boundless enthu- 
siasm, and personal magnetism enabled 
him to do more for music in America, 
through the agencies of church and 
school, than any other single individual 
has accomplished. It is to be hoped 
that in very many of our churches the 
Sunday following the sesquicentennial 
of his birth will be devoted to a com- 
memoration of this distinguished man. 


Henry Witper Footer 
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NEW BLOOD 
READERS of the Christian Register 


should be impressed with the vi- 
tality and originality to be found in 
the Unitarian movement, of which the 
Register is a record, but we must never 
forget that the public responding to its 
message and reached by our member 
churches is extremely small, the large 
body of non-churchgoers remaining prac- 
tically untouched. We are a select com- 
pany, and possibly our progress is re- 
tarded by reason of our being a little 
too well satisfied that it should be so. 

It appears to me that we are sorely 
in need of new blood, and that the 
religious climate of the times is in our 
favor, provided we make a sincere effort 
to define our attitude in terms of cur- 
rent knowledge and experience. 

It appears to me that we should have 
greater success in holding our young 
people and in our appeal to non-church- 
goers if we revised our attitude in cer- 
tain respects. 

I suppose that a substantial majority 
of Unitarians agree with Professor Al- 
bert Einstein that the idea of a God as 
a loving Father, concerned with our in- 
dividual lives, must be dropped, and 
certainly many of our prospective 
friends share that opinion. But the 
forms of worship followed in a number 
of our churches do not reflect this view, 
and I am convinced they tend to 
alienate those who feel compulsion to 
face reality. 

To Unitarians, is not worship a form 
of satisfaction of a justifiable craving 
for an aesthetic setting for their 
religion? So far, we seem to be unable 
to provide such a setting in symbolism 
other than that of a past age, and I 
feel that this handicaps us greatly. Un- 
doubtedly some of the best minds in 
our Association are pondering the prob- 
lem of the theory and practice of wor- 
ship, and surely the Christian Register 
is the forum most suited to the expres- 
sion and discussion of their conclusions 
on the subject. 

Consider also the criticism directed to 
organized religion, including our own 
Association, with regard to its unwill- 
ingness to risk positive attitudes toward 
burning questions. I have heard it said 
publicly and privately that our influence 
would be strengthened greatly if we 
were willing to descend from the ivory 
tower of abstract theory into the world 
of vital issues. 

I am convinced that the adoption of 
a realistic attitude toward our religious 
problems will result in changes in theory 
and practice that will attract to our 
Association new blood from the ranks 
of those for whom the intellectual ap- 
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proach is the only approach and one 
which admits of no compromise. 


F. S. Symons 


ATTACK ON CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 


N Oklahoma City the trial of owners 

and customers of a radical bookshop 
is soon to be resumed, a case that has 
become of national interest. Anything 
but a reversal of the first decisions of 
the courts will be looked upon through- 
out the country as a major infraction 
of the ordinary rights of freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

The case arose in June, 1940, when, 
after an announcement of the plan was 
broadcast by “Doctor” Webber, local 
vigilantes raided the second-floor Pro- 
gressive Book Store, owned and man- 
aged by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wood. 
A few bags of miscellaneous books were 
seized and later burned in the City 
Stadium. Two months later the district 
attorney’s office, with an illegal search 
warrant, raided the store, as well as five 
private homes, and 10,000 volumes were 
seized, fiction, books on current events 
and economics, and pamphlet material 
and magazines such as are found in 
most bookshops and libraries. Eighteen 
people, among them three women, were 
arrested, spirited away, and thrown into 
jail incommunicado. A bail of $100,000 
each was set. All were in prison four 
months until bail was reduced to $75,000 
for the group. 

Mr. Wood was state secretary of the 
Community Party, and Allen Shaw, one 
of the other men imprisoned, was city 
secretary. The arrests were made under 
an old statute against Syndicalism. At 
the trials no evidence for the defense 
was admitted, and the charges were 
the possession of radical books and mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. 

Mr. Wood was convicted by a jury 
in October, 1940, and given the maxi- 
mum sentence under the statute, ten 
years in jail and $5,000 fine. Five 
months later, Mr. Shaw, a student, was 
given the same sentence. In May of 
this year another defendant, Mr. Eli 
Jaffe, playwright and social worker, re- 
ceived the same sentence. In June Mrs. 
Wood was similarly convicted after her 
attorney had been jailed and his files 
searched. Eight other persons are 
awaiting trial, and six more are held 
under bail as material witnesses. In 
none of the cases did the prosecution 
make any suggestion of showing that 
the defendants had committed any act 
of violence or had personally advocated 
violence. The mere possession of books 
was taken as evidence of “criminal 


character.” The list of the names and 
backgrounds of the people thus jailed 
would arouse derision—a seventy-two 
year old farmer; a pioneer homesteader, — 
his wife and son; a social worker, the 
daughter of a Yale professor. 

The first four cases have been ap- 
pealed, and the local defense for these 
and the cases yet to be heard will be 
reinforced by briefs from national or- 
ganizations devoted to the maintenance 
of civil rights. Many still hope that 
public opinion in Oklahoma may itself 
force the reversal of the decisions, as 
the wave whipped up by “Doctor” 
Webber and fanatic minorities dies 
down in Oklahoma City. Not in re- 
cent years has there been a more viru- 
lent attack on civil liberties, a more 
serious set back to the conditions neces- 
sary to what Mr. Zechariah Chafee has 
called “the steady atmosphere of free, 
temperate and enlightened discussion.” 
The country does not expect Oklahoma 
to desert the Bill of Rights. 


Freperic G. MeucHEer 


LIVING UNITARIANS 


STORIES of significant contributions 

by Unitarian men and women to the 
life of their communities are often sent 
to the Christian Register, and the edi- 
tors are eager to publish just as much 
of this sort of material as limitations of 
space permit. But in most cases these 
stories reach us only after the death of 
the person concerned, and thus they in- 
evitably take the form of obituary no- 
tices. We should much prefer to pub- 
lish stories of living Unitarians. 

For example, within ten days we re- 
ceived recently, from three of our minis- 
ters, material concerning four Unitarian 
women whose lives illustrated in various 
ways the practical power of our faith 
in everyday living. Editorial exigencies 
precluded the possibility of publishing 
anything in the issue just going to press 
except the most brief and inadequate 
news items recording the death of these 
individuals. That seemed to us so wholly 
unworthy of the occasion that we de- 
cided not to publish anything; but if 
we could have known of these persons 
while they were still living it would have 
been possible to find space, within a rea- 
sonable period of time, to tell their 
stories. This we should have been glad 
to do. 

Of the four, one was a national figure, 
Miss Gertrude Battles Lane, long edi- 
tor in chief of The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, of whom the New York Herald- 
Tribune wrote editorially that she was. 
“one of the most successful, and at the 
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To the Register: 

The mayor of New York City is a 
very capable one, and he is also doing 
good work as Director of Civilian De- 


fense. He is indeed a versatile person. 
For it looks as though he is now Rev. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Doctor of 
Divinity! As chief of civilian defense 
he has recently sent out a form letter 
to ministers. It says that Sunday, Nov. 
16, “has been designated as Freedom 
Day, on which all our people will af- 
firm their faith in and devotion to 
liberty.” Then the letter states, among 
other things, the following: 

“We are suggesting that in every 
church and synagogue the morning ser- 
mon on Noy. 16 center in the theme of 
Religious Freedom, with particular em- 
phasis on what a powerful part religion 
played in the formation of this nation, 
its cleansing influence throughout our 
history, and its importance in the pres- 
ent crisis. Following this letter is a 
sermon outline which exemplifies the 
kind of message we are thinking about 
and which might be used effectively.” 

Think of it, a branch of the govern- 
ment now engaged in sending a sermon 
outline to preachers! Perhaps on second 
thought it would be exceedingly helpful 
for ministers if the federal government 
would establish a sermon outline bureau 
in Washington. Then preachers would 
neither have to use their brains nor 
turn to the Deity for inspiration, but 
could just go to the federal government 
from which all blessings flow, even ser- 
mon outlines! That expert theologian, 
Rey. Dr. LaGuardia, could surely fur- 
nish ministers with very able material, 
judging by the excellent outline already 
sent out. A time might even come when 
young men need not attend theological 
schools, but simply write F. D. R., Fed- 
eral Department of Religion, for reli- 
gious themes and outlines! 

More seriously, however, the letter to 
ministers may be a bad sign. If we get 
further into the war, will the govern- 
ment continue to “suggest” to ministers 
that they set aside Sundays for this 
and. that, accompanied by sermon out- 
lines? It would seem wise for religious 
leaders, and laymen also, to protest 
now. 

John H. Hershey 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

TI have just finished reading the at- 
tack which Dr. Clayton Morrison, edi- 
tor of the Christian Century, made 
against Mayor LaGuardia, director of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, because 
the latter urged the celebration of Free- 
dom Day. I feel that I must protest 
against this attack which I regard as 
unfair and unjustified. Along with many 


of my fellow ministers, I received the 
LaGuardia letter and the suggested ser- 
mon outline on religious freedom which 
accompanied it. 

Dr. Morrison calls this letter and ser- 
mon outline “an unspeakable insult to 
the clergy of the United States.” He 
declares that “Hitler and Goebbels never 
went further. Totalitarianism is already 
here.” 

Dr. Morrison is a professional writer 
who knows the meaning of words. It 
is to be presumed that he is informed 
about the Nazi attacks upon religion. 
And it is impossible to believe that he 
had not read of the recent jailing of a 
Catholic leader in the Third Reich be- 
cause, among other charges brought 
against him, he prayed for Jews. It is 
also to be presumed that Dr. Morrison 
knows of Herman Rauschning’s report 
of his conversation with Hitler during 
which the Nazi dictator said, ‘The reli- 
gions are all alike no matter what they 
call themselves. They have no future— 
certainly none for the Germans. Fascism, 
if it likes, may come to terms with the 
Church. So shall I. Why not? That 
will not prevent me from tearing up 
Christianity root and branch and an- 
nihilating it in Germany.” 

Is the request to observe a day stress- 
ing the importance of religious freedom 
to be equated with the Nazi effort to 
annihilate religion? 

As for the ridiculous charge that 
“totalitarianism is already here,’ the 
fact that Dr. Morrison’s diatribe against 
the director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense was printed in the New York 
Times is in itself a sufficient refutation. 


Dr. Morrison’s angry resentment was 
touched off by the fact that the La- 
Guardia letter was accompanied by a 
sermon outline which, it was suggested, 
“might be used effectively.” Did any- 
one demand that Dr. Morrison or any 
one else use the outline? The inclusion 
of a suggested sermon outline may have 
been a psychological and diplomatic 
blunder: it was not Hitlerism. 

I suppose that in defense of the in- 
clusion of the sermon outline (a good 
liberal sermon, by the way), the direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Defense 
might point out that ministers and other 
civic leaders have been accustomed to 
receiving speakers’ manuals with data 
and suggested speeches from organiza- 
tions such as Community Chest cam- 
paign speakers’ bureaus without con- 
sidering that this constituted an “un- 
speakable insult” and an evidence that 
“totalitarianism is already here.” 


Surely at a time when America faces 
grave problems such as the just settle- 
ment of strikes without repressive anti- 
labor legislation, and the need for 


maintaining spiritual unity against the 
divisive attacks of the Nazi-minded, Dr. 
Morrison might expend his energies to 
better purpose than the sabotage of an 
effort to preserve spiritual freedom in 
America. 
Walton E. Cole 

Boston Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

The matters dealt with in Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes’s editorial on _ the 
Barthians and the Niebuhrians in the 
November issue of the Christian Regis- 
ter should be of concern to all liberals 
who are vitally and critically interested 
in the theological and ethical issues of 
our day. 

With Dr. Holmes’s general attitude 
toward Barthianism we are in hearty 
agreement, though we believe a critical 
and comprehensive study of the writings 
of Karl Barth is not entirely without 
value even for religious liberals. 

With Dr. Holmes’s characterization 
and criticism of the writings of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, however, we cannot wholly 
agree. Dr. Holmes not only gives the 
impression that Barthianism and Nie- 
buhrianism are identical, but also as- 
serts that “the Niebuhrian teaching” 
represents the renaissance of a Calvinis- 
tic pessimism “of the bleakest and black- 
est type” concerning human nature and 
human destiny, that it espouses fatalism 
and defeatism and a “cowardly surren- 
der of man to his own damnation.” 
Anyone who has objectively read both 
Barth and Niebuhr can only be aston- 
ished at Dr. Holmes’s lumping of them 
together. Moreover, Dr. Holmes’s direct 
characterizations of “the Niebuhrian 
teaching” are far from accuraté. Niebuhr 
may justly be criticized for having up to 
now stressed the doctrine of sin to the 
relative neglect of the doctrine of salava- 
tion. Other features of Niebuhr’s thought 
are either obscure (if not obscurantist) 
or questionable by religious liberals, such 
as, for example, his view of the nature 
of sin, of revelation, or of Christ. More- 
over, his treatment of religious liberal- 
ism is inaccurate and unfair. Indeed, 
so prejudicial is his view of religious 
liberalism that he fails’ to recognize his 
own indebtedness to it. But Dr. Holmes 
does not deal precisely or objectively 
with these issues. Instead, he employs 
his characteristic methods of dealing in 
“blacks and whites” and thus mistakenly 
describes Niebuhr (as well as St. Paul!) 
as a fatalist and a defeatist, as a coun- 
sellor of despair and of cowardly sur- 
render. As a matter of fact, however, 
the leading ideas of Niebuhr’s theology 
are (1) that creation though “fallen” 
possesses a goodness, both actual and 
potential, that comes from its being 
God’s creation, (2) that man’s distin- 
guishing characteristics are a freedom 
and dignity deriving from his being cre- 
ated in the image of God, and (3) that 
the cardinal sins of man are arrogance 
(wishing to be God) and despair (lack of 
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faith). Whatever the adequate charac- 
terization of the whole “Niebuhrian 
teaching” may be, these central doc- 
trines of his theology scarcely suggest 
the “black and bleak” pessimism that 
his critics excoriate. 

In so far as Dr. Holmes’s editorial 
encourages a critical attitude toward the 
writings of Barth or Niebuhr, or of any- 
one else, we emphatically agree with it. 
But if Niebuhr is to be criticized, an in- 
accurate representation of his thought 
provides a very poor beginning. 

But more than accuracy and a criti- 
cal attitude are involved here. Religious 
liberalism is not in possession of the 
final truth about man and his destiny 
any more than is Niebuhrianism. More- 
over, religious liberals will be unable to 
widen and deepen their understanding 
of the human condition unless they are 
willing to take truth wherever it may be 
found. ‘There are many sources, non- 
Christian as well as Christian, conserva- 
tive as well as liberal, scientific as well 
as theological, from which we may gain 
this wider and deeper understanding. 
But we submit the proposition that the 
writings of Reinhold Niebuhr are among 
the most stimulating now available to 
us for a fresh theological treatment of 
certain basic problems of human exist- 
ence. 

James Luther Adams 
W. Wallace Bush, Jr. 
Walton E. Cole 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
Frank O. Holmes 
Ernest W. Kuebler 
Napoleon W. Lovely 
Edward W. Ohrenstein 
Leshe T. Pennington 
Robert J. Raible 
William B. Rice 
Robert D. Richardson 
Waitstill H. Sharp 


To the Register: 

An advertisement of a book in the 
November Christian Register contains 
this statement: 

“T challenge any one to read this book 
along with the sacred text and then 
affirm his faith in Protestant Chris- 
tianity.”—Charles Francis Potter. 

I have read the book along with the 
sacred text, and I affirm my faith in 
Protestant Christianity! What happens 
now, Dr. Potter? 

The book commended by my col- 
league Dr. Potter, Christianity Cross- 
Examined, by William Floyd, is the 
usual explosion at literally interpreted 
Bible inconsistencies. I have thought 
that this nineteenth century iconoclastic 
rationalism had expired, but here it is 
again. 

At $2, the book is far too costly. But 
the $2 might better be sent to the Serv- 
ice Committee. The A. U. A. can supply 
free tracts giving a much more intelli- 
gent appraisal of the Bible. 

: Edward W. Ohrenstein 
Hinsdale, Illinois 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


United Unitarian Appeal Means Education in Churchmanship 


AS we go to press the results of the- 


United Unitarian Appeal are most 
encouraging, but far from complete. In 
the very latest mail has come the fol- 
lowing—‘Rochester, N. Y., reports . . . 
over the top on our ‘share’ ($498), with 
many more to be heard from and sey- 
eral new pledges today.” 

Another letter from the little church 
in Angora, Minn., tells how. eighteen 
children of the Sunday school, organized 
two years ago by the minister, Mrs. 
Milma Lappala, sponsored an Autumn 
Festival and raised the full amount of 
the “share” of their church. 

The First Unitarian Church of Hous- 
ton, Texas, because of its excellent bi- 
pocket envelope system for church 
finance and denominational benev- 
olences, instituted last year by its minis- 
ter, Mr. John Clarence Petrie, was the 
first church to accept its “share.” 

Castine, Maine, was the first church 
to accept and pay its “share” in full. At 
the half way mark (Nov. 15), 41 per 
cent of the churches had _ responded, 
and their “shares” accounted for 56 per 
cent of the $62,370 goal of the United 
Appeal. As always, however, the final 
balance is the most difficult to secure. 

Many churches, because of previous 
commitments made before the announce- 
ment of the United Appeal campaign, 
have not been able to plan their sched- 
ules to include special meetings for the 
presentation of the Appeal during 
November. In churches which have, 
however, the result has been extremely 
favorable. In practically every church 
where the dramatic story of the appeal 
has been told with the series of picture 
poster pages of the Turnover, the 
response of the audience has been an im- 
mediate and whole-hearted enthusiasm 
for the work and services of the five 
participating organizations. 

Giving for denominational benev- 
olences in the Unitarian fellowship has 
not compared favorably with that in 
other churches. The reason undoubtedly 
is because of our tradition of local in- 
dependence and lack of an adequate 
sense of association of each individual 
church to the larger fellowship. 

The United Appeal will succeed 
financially if the churches which have 
not yet responded do so at the same 
rate as those which have reported. The 
great benefit of the United Appeal, 
however, is in the opportunity it has 
given to members of Unitarian churches 
in every section of the country to know 
the needs of the Ministerial Pension So- 
ciety, the services of the several Divi- 
sions of the Association, the Laymen’s 
League, the Y. P. R. U., and the Minis- 


terial Union. When Unitarians are 
aware of a great need to support good 
work, their response has always been 
generous. The United Appeal is prov- 
ing to be an educational venture of 
paramount importance, the results of 
which will be a fellowship of people 
working harder to build _ stronger 
churches because they know the plans 
and program and see the results. 


OUR new students entered The 

Meadville Theological School at the 
beginning of the autumn quarter. Paul 
Bliss, a graduate of Rhode Island State 
College, is a member of Westminster 
Church, Providence, R. I. Forest Davis, 
a graduate of Harvard College and a 
member of the Unitarian church in 
Nashua, N. H., came to Meadville after 
a year at Harvard Divinity School. Al- 
fred Schenkman, B.S. from Rutgers Uni- 
versity, A.M. from University of Min- 
nesota, is a member of the Unitarian 
church in Minneapolis. He hails from 
New Brunswick, N. J. Homer Jack, 
M.S. and Ph.D. from Cornell Univer- 
sity, is a member of the Unitarian church 
in Rochester, N. Y., and a son-in-law 
of the minister, Rev. David R. Williams. 


LIVING UNITARIANS 


(Continued from page 408) 
same time useful, women of this coun- 
try.” It seems a pity that the inspira- 
tion of knowing that she belonged to 
our fellowship had to wait until her 
death. 

From Kansas City, word came that 
Mrs. Clara S. Kemp, the oldest mem- 
ber of All Souls’ Church, and one of the 
most devoted friends to children in that 
city, had died on September 20 of this 
year. On her ninetieth birthday, she 
summed up her philosophy of life in a 
sentence that reveals her humor and 
her wisdom: “Go while you can; you 
can always do the dishes later.” Surely 
we should all have been the gainers by 
knowing her, through the columns of 
the Register, while she was still a living 
force among us. 

We should like to publish in these 
pages, frequently and happily, such 
stories of living Unitarians, in high 
places or humble; but we must rely upon 
our contributors to let us know the facts 
about our people. Send us the human 
interest stories of the Unitarians whom 
you know personally, men and women 
through whom the power of our faith 
is transforming the lives of others. They 
belong to all of us, and their light should 
be made to shine for our whole fellow- 
ship. F. M. E. 


Donat 
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Dawn Watch im 
China. By Joy 
Homer. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.00. 


In April, 1941, a book was published 
which still shines above the myriads 
blazoned across book advertisements 
with dazzling rapidity. The beauty 
and simple profundity of this book are 
so livingly real and significant that it 
would be a pity if they were to go un- 
seen by the millions of readers who 
never heard of the book, or never got 
around to reading it. 

For Dawn Watch in China is a not- 
able record of the rebirth of a great nation 
pulling itself out of thousands of years 
of traditions at the same time that it 
struggles with a modern, ruthless aggres- 
sor; of devoted generals and _ soldiers, 
teachers and doctors, business men and 
professional men who have studied the 
methods of Western civilization yet es- 
caped its perils; of a people who with 
patience, compassion, and humor are 
enduring disease, destruction, and 
wholesale disruption of civic, industrial, 
social, and cultural life. 

Joy Homer is only twenty-five; before 
she finished her college work, she trav- 
eled through Ireland on an assignment; 
a year later, she went to London on an- 
other editorial assignment. In the fall 
of 1938, she was sent to China, follow- 
ing careful study, as reporter for the 
united American relief boards. She 
admits she spent “only” a year and a 
half there, but this time gave her a 
husky slice of the nation’s experience. 
She had the rare opportunity to travel, 
much of the way with Dr. Robert 
Brown, the famous medical missionary, 
through all but three of China’s provin- 
ces, by truck, train, airplane, sampan, 
donkey, and on foot, in fear and danger, 
with American appetite for reality. She 
learned Chinese, and learned from the 
Chinese people themselves their work 
and spirit — in the great treks of the 
universities; the growth of co-operatives 
in caves, villages, and farms; the work 
of guerilla and regular armies; the mis- 
sionaries’ work; the destruction and re- 
building of homes, cities, a whole civili- 
zation. 


But vivid and authentic as are her 
reports of these matters, three other 
things stand out even more remarkably. 

The beauty of the writing springs 
not only from the intimate observa- 
tions, not only from a genuine gift for 
the vivid phrase, not only from love for 
a wise and charming people with beau- 


tiful customs; it is born in compassion - 


and tenderness, in the valuing of the 
human spirit. 

Secondly, the work of the mission- 
aries is recorded not only in the factual 
accounts of their contributions to edu- 
cation, public health, care of refugees, 
and economic development, but also in 
the genuine reverence for both their 
motives and their efficiency. The book 
is a glowing testimonial to the mission- 
aries, to their Christianity in action, to 
their profound influence in awakening 
China—by example—to a Christianity 
which is not a matter of theology, but 
a way of life. 

And thirdly, the book is an honest 
and humble, a happy and noble record 
of the growth of a mind—a mind 
shaken out of comfort by the impact of 
terror and disaster; out of doubt and 
fear by the living presence of faith and 
courage; out of self by the suffering 
and endurance — without hate, without 
return of evil for evil—of a great 
people. 

Reading the book, one shares that 
growth, and the joy and beauty, the 
knowledge and wisdom, the understand- 
ing and compassion, which Miss Homer 
experienced in her Dawn Watch in 


China. M. B. 


Christmas Comes to Michael. A Story 
with Music. By Lin1an Mippieron. 
Drawings by C. Satty Low. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphreys. Fifty cents. 

Only poets should be allowed to write 
about Christmas. The magic is destroyed 
by the heavy prose hand. When much 
of the literature of this season is inade- 
quate and unworthy, it is a deep joy to 
find a true lyric poet giving us a story 
redolent of pure, crisp snow, starry skies, 
and the heart-warming spirit of the 

Christ child operative in our own dark 

days. The author read this little gem at 

the West Newton Unitarian Church last 

Christmas against a background of fir, 

blazing logs, and lovely music, and the 

printed version recaptures the witchery 
of that night. The format is charming; 
the drawings, which match the theme in 
beauty, and the accompanying music 
make this a volume to treasure and be- 
stow on beloved friends. 

Hersert HircHen 


Staunch 
Old Warrior 


Savage Landor. By 
Matcotm Ewin. 
The Macmillan Co. 
$4.00. 


In the Pantheon of English letters, 
Walter Savage Landor occupies a niche 
relatively obscure. To most modern 
readers, he is little more than a name. 
As Lamb said of Gray, “He has come 
down to posterity carrying a very thin 
book under his arm.” Yet, in the his- 
tory of English literature, he won for 
himself a definite place. Among his con- 
temporaries, his was by no means an 
inconspicuous figure. They gave him 
ample recognition as the author of 
Imaginary Conversations, and not a lit- 
tle light verse. 

Mr. Malcolm Elwin deserves our sin- 
cere thanks for rescuing the man and 
his work from oblivion. Not only has 
he made a real contribution to literary 
history, but he has also written what is 
unquestionably the authoritative life of 
Landor. So well has he done his work 
that it is unlikely that it will ever have 
to be done again. Certainly no further 
toiler in the same field can afford to 
ignore his labors. With genuine scholarly 
patience and insight, out of a mass of 
source material, much of it hitherto un- 
known, he has constructed what comes 
near to being an ideal biography. 

Under his skillful handling, his sub- 
ject comes alive. ,From his pages, the 
rugged personality of Landor, the Boy- 
thorn of Dickens’ Bleak House, the life- 
long “unrepentant rebel,” emerges in his 
actual habit as he lived. It is a great 
story which is thus recorded, interesting, 
dramatic, tragic, not without its ele- 
ments of true greatness. 

Landor was his own worst enemy; 
vigorous, red-blooded, independence and 
non-conformity incarnate, hating sham 
and insincerity with a royal hatred, he 
battled his way through a long life, giv- 
ing full-throated utterance to his con- 
victions, telling the truth as he saw it, 
and, of course, as a result, making a host 
of enemies. He was always in hot 
water. He thrived on lawsuits, family 
quarrels, troubles of many kinds. Con- 
tinually debts, libel suits, even scandal 
dogged his footsteps. Yet not weakness, 
nor vice led to his undoing, but rather 
an excess of virtue. It was his essential 
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WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “ el a) e550 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeorGE H. NeEwTon, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


200 Rooms 
No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
Rooms With BAT «oi. occ sciciesisicniels 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Unitarian visitors toMiamiBeach 


KILGEN CLUB HOTEL 


7800 ABBOTT AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Rates mailed upon request 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1940 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. Finest quality cloths. They enable you to 
earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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truthfulness, his outspoken loyalty to 
right as he saw it, together with the 
warmth and intensity of his sympathies, 
that frequently got him into trouble. 
Yet with courage and unyielding loyalty 
to high ideals he persevered to the very 
end. 

There is something very moving in 
the story of this man, rich, but living 
on a small income, giving most of his 
wealth to a wife and children ungrateful 
and undeserving; ever ready to cham- 
pion forlorn hopes, to speak out in be- 
half of truth and righteousness, at no 
small cost to himself. This deeper truth 
in Landor’s career Mr. Elwin brings out 
with telling clarity, at the same time 
giving the more obvious details their 
due place. 

Landor’s count of years was many. 


Born in 1775, he survived until 1864. 


An intimate friend of Southey, counting 
Lamb, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Leigh 
Hunt, Lady Blessington among his ac- 
quaintances, he lived long enough to 
know well Browning, Dickens, Trollope, 
and even Swinburne. Most of his con- 
temporaries recognized his literary gifts, 
sympathized with him in his afflictions 
as a man, admired and loved him. Evi- 
dently they felt, as the reader of this 
biography is likely to conclude, that 
Landor suffered in excess of his deserts, 
that many of his trials were not his 
fault, or, rather, that he had the defects 
of his qualities: And, when all is said 
and done, there remains the figure of 
this staunch old warrior, true artist and 
true man, who, with all his defects of 
character—and they were real enough— 
held firmly to his ideals, and gravely 
fought his battle through. 

Incidentally, this work reveals, on the 
part of its author, a definite advance 
upon his former efforts. His Old Gods 
Falling was not without its good points. 
But Savage Landor comes close to being 
the real thing. 


A. RH. 


A Tragic Symbol 


God Is My Fuehrer. By Martin Nir- 
MOELLER, with a Preface by 
Toomas Mann. New York: AI- 
liance Book Corporation. $2.75. 


God Is My Fuehrer is so much a 
sacred human document that any at- 
tempt to appraise it as a mere compila- 
tion of sermons would be scarcely less 
than sacrilegious. When the tattered 
banner of civilization is rescued from 
the tramplers and for a few brief mo- 
ments waved aloft at the cost of agonies 
worse than death, those who see it from 
afar can only bow their heads. 

One result of reading these twenty- 
eight sermons by the pastor of Dahlem 
is to realize conclusively that it is im- 
possible to preach religion at all, how- 
ever orthodox, without being found in 
opposition to Nazi purposes. These 
homilies, gentle, exegetical, never stray- 


ing far from the Biblical material which 
is expounded, challenge tyranny and 
terror simply because there is no way of 
interpreting Christianity without doing 
so. There seems to be no conscious ef- 
fort to enter the arena of public affairs; 
it is this restraint which gives the ser- 
mons a certain quiet intensity of spirit- 
ual power which cannot be described. 
What they must have meant to the con- 
gregations of tormented people which 
heard them preached overburdens the 
imagination. One knows why they left 
the church, silent. 

In an eloquent and deeply moving 
preface, Thomas Mann sees Martin Nie- 
moeller as a tragic symbol of reproach, 
condemning the indifference and spiritual 
isolationism of the entire civilized world. 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
by?” He asks whether the preacher is 
now, after years in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, anything more than a dis- 
integrated “human hulk”? We do not 
know. But this we shall believe: that 
the crucifixions of today will raise the 
altars of tomorrow. They always have. 


A. Powe.u Davies 


Master of the “Blesseds” 


The Code of Christ. By Gerratp 
Hearp. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50. 


This book follows the author’s previ- 
ous volume, The Creed of Christ, a 
study of the Lord’s Prayer as “the min- 
imum hypothesis for the training of the 
human soul.” The Code of Christ is a 
sequel to uphold the thesis that “The 
Beatitudes are the open practice and 
publication of a secretly prepared 
proficiency.” Accordingly, taking the 
nine “Blesseds” of Matthew V as the 
center of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
therefore as the center of the Gospel, the 
author in one hundred and sixty-eight 
pages “decodes” them in terms of to- 
day’s thinking and today’s needs, those 
needs ranging from the deepest wants of 
the individual soul to the wants of all 
mankind for world peace. ‘The treat- 
ment belongs in the mystical succes- 
sion. The Beatitudes are for the author 
a nine-runged ladder leading from the 
emptied self, the “poor in spirit,” to the 
vision of God by the “pure in heart” or 
the “single-hearted.” The style of the 
written pages is beautifully simple and 
clear. Whatever may be the. reader’s 
conclusion as to the total argument, he 
must, I think, agree that here is a very 
honest and able attempt to take the 
Beatitudes out of the mist of dream and 
poetry, and set their feet on the solid 
earth of definite spiritual living, until 
out of earthiness and chaos the Kingdom 
of Heaven emerges. The Beatitudes are 
nine rules of spiritual athletics, disci- 
pline, and training. Gerald Heard 
matches their golden material with the 
clear hard metal of scientific knowledge; 
and, while wasting no time over the 


_ corpse of the “conflict between science 
and religion,” he steadily pushes to the 
goal that Jesus was a master scientist 
in his “blesseds.” 

It is a joyous thing that the book con- 
tains not even a hint of apology for the 
supreme intellectual leadership of Jesus. 
Granting any working relationship at all 
between man and God, here, in the 
Beatitudes, are the actual and practical 
rules of that relationship. The labora- 
tory is run just this way, and no other— 
if there are to be any results and dis- 
coveries. As the author sees the daily 
working rules of experimentation and 
development, he fits them to the pres- 
ent demand for order amid our human 
chaos. Any preacher or prophet must 
take this little book into his reckoning 
if he is again to preach on the Beati- 
tudes. Yet it will be tragic if ministers 
alone read it! That strange man “the 
layman” need not err herein! 


Grorce LAWRENCE PARKER 


Program for Youth 


Young People in the Liberal Church. 
By Srepuen H. Frircuman. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press. Ejighty- 
five cents. 

The Director of our Youth Work, 

Stephen H. Fritchman, has given us the 


For a 
balanced diet 


of programs 


hecaanon NN 


STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN’S 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN THE LIBERAL.CHURCH 


How to prepare, serve, and get nourish- 
ment from programs. And sixty-eleven 
suggestions for young 


other practical 
people’s groups. 


Illustrations by William Duncan. 85c 
The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


and Hard-to-Find Books 
Also family and town histories, 
magazine back numbers, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of wants— 
no obligation. We report promptly. Lowest 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
supplied. 


prices. Religious Books a Specialty 
(We also supply current books at publishers’ 
prices, postpaid) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., Dept. 25, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines 


Bibles for Gifts 


We have them in all prices, bindings 
and languages 
a Write for complete information 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street, Boston 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our freecatalogue. 
Thousands of bargains. Address: 


(7SG4 WaLoEMAN-JULIUS CO., Catalogue Dept. 
. Desk M-847, GIRARD, KANSAS 


most comprehensive short survey of a 
church program for youth available to 
us from any source. He has given us 
the only such survey from the liberal 
point of view. Of the making of books 
in practical theology there is no end, and 
most of them are worthless. Here is 
something rare: a really useful, a truly 
helpful little book—for the minister, for 
the adviser and the officers of the young 
people’s group, for the religious educa- 
tion committee, and most especially for 
those familiar Unitarians who want to 
know “why we can’t interest more of 
the young people in the church.” 


Mr. Fritchman says we can interest 
them in the church if we will undertake 
to do so “without measuring time or 
cost.” We shall have to get over think- 


-ing of youth work as a side show or as 


a hobby of the minister. We shall have 
to come to regard it as basic Unitarian 
churchmanship in a particularly fertile 
area. Liberalism in religion is particu- 
larly acceptable to young people. But 
it is apparently no longer true that if you 
build a better mousetrap the world, or 
the younger part of it, will beat a path 
to your door. It is certainly folly to ex- 
pect the adolescent world to beat a 
path to your door because your grand- 
father built a better mousetrap! 


From beginning to end Mr. Fritch- 
man emphasizes the importance of se- 
curing initiative from and placing re- 
sponsibility with the young _ people 
themselves. He implements this sound 
insistence on democratic group leader- 
ship with short summaries of suitable, 
contemporary educational techniques. It 
is here, in the description of the “type 
of quiet, intelligent, sympathetic guid- 
ance” needed by free young men and 
women, that his book is most valuable. 
William Duncan is responsible for the 
playful little illustrations throughout. 


Irving Murray 


Books for the Month 


Christian Doctrine. By J. S. Wuate. 
New York: Macmillan. $2.00. 


A Religious Book Club book. <A 
forthright statement of our Christian 
faith, based on the New Testament and 
the authority of the Church. 


Windows on Life. By Cart Hearn 
Kopr. New York: Macmillan. $2.00. 


This book has been written as a re- 
sult of the popularity of the author’s 
series of radio addresses. Extremely 
helpful for the persistent problems of the 
layman, and a wealth of sermon material 
for the minister. 


A new book by Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, Short Sermons for Children, has 
just been published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. It will be reviewed in the Janu- 
ary Register. 


From Harper’s Greatest 
Religious Book List 


Living UnderTension 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


“Not in the whole range of religious 
literature is there anything com- 
parable to these remarkable ser- 
mons.’—Christian Herald. $1.50 


Christian Truth in 
History 


By HUGH MILLER 


“The sort of book that ought to be 
the undergirding of all who are con- 
cerned about a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of history. One beholds an 
altogether new set of forces at work 
in the world .. . and antidote to 
pessimism.” $2.50 


The Family Lives 
on Its Religion 


By REGINA WESCOTT WIEMAN 


Parents, leaders, pastors and psychol- 
ogists are hailing this book because 
it tells how to make religion a cre- 
ative factor within the home. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Beautiful New Edition 


The 
STORY 


OF THE 
BIBLE 


4 Pek: timeless narratives of the 
Bible told with power and 
pageantry for modern readers. 
Told so vividly that every adult 
feels the fascination; so clearly 
that no child will miss the mean- 
ing. 

548 pages. 52 chap- 

ters. 20 great paint- 

ings in full color. 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 
At Your Bookstore! 
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BY WALTER 
RUSSELL BOWIE 


prs 


Y.P.R.U. NEWS 


"THE Joseph Priestley Federation held 

its annual conference at Baltimore 
on Nov. 15 and 16. Representatives 
from local groups in Maryland, Dela- 
ware, eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, the District of Columbia, 
and Virginia attended the two-day meet- 
ing. Elizabeth Hunter, Executive Sec- 
retary, led round tables on program 
building. 


The National Board of the Y. P. R. U. 
has authorized the purchase of a size- 
able number of new recordings to be 
added to the record library. A list of 
the new purchases will be issued soon 
by the national office. 


Colored movies showing scenes and 
activities at the 1941 Mid-West 
Y. P. R. U. Conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, are now circulating among 
local groups in the Mid-West. The 
movies have been shown at the Unitarian 
General Conference at Pittsburgh and 
at the following local groups: Rockford, 
Chicago, Fort Wayne, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, and Detroit. Bookings may be 
made through the Mid-West Office of 
the Y. P. R. U, 


Recent action of the National Board 
set the annual affiliation fee at one dol- 
lar per group. This amount is payable 
at once, and payment will keep the name 
of the group on the mailing list of the 
National Office and the Y. P. R. U. 
News. Payment should be made to 
John W. Anderson, Treasurer, 25 Beacon 
‘Street, Boston. 


In order to sponsor a broader program 
of social action, that part of the social 
action committee who live near Detroit 
are specializing in building projects in 
the local groups. The first item on their 
list is the establishment of a social 
action committee in every local 
Y. P. R. U. group. Other projects will 
be outlined in the mimeographed maga- 
zine of the committee, the Social Action 
Digest. 


A very extensive library of latest col- 
lege and university catalogues for the 
entire United States is available for 
reference and limited loans at the office 
of the Unitarian Youth Commission, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Catalogues may be borrowed for a 
period of two weeks. Requests should 
be sent to Elisea Mazzone, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank §S. C. Wicks, minister 
emeritus of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been made chair- 
man of the Fair Rent Committee ap- 
pointed by Mayor Sullivan, and later 
to be approved by Congress. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


HENRY CLARK 


Henry Clark, who died in Sioux City, 
Iowa, on October 30 at the age of 73, 


had been minister of the First Uni- 


tarian Church of that city for five years. 
Previously, he had been in the Baptist 
ministry and then had rendered notable 
service as minister of the People’s 
Church in Virginia, Minnesota. He was 
widely known as a brilliant and success- 
ful lecturer. 

Henry Clark had a genius for friend- 
ship. One of the Editors of the Sioux 
City Journal, himself a Roman Catholic, 
speaks of his dislike for the ministerial 


title “Rev.” “He never used it in either 
written or spoken reference te himself. - 
Without much success, he even pleaded 
with the newspapers to avoid it when 
they mentioned him. He. loved human 
beings. He wanted to be a man among 
men. He objected to a line of demarca- 
tion being drawn among the laity and 
the clergy. Henry Clark possessed true 
charity. He was not the sort of man 
who could be content to stand in the 
offing and watch the world parade go 
by. He always had been a part of it 
and he wanted to continue to be to the 
last 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


[HE Laymen’s League took an active 

part in the Pittsburgh Biennial Con- 
ference. President Edward P. Furber 
gave the main address at the Laymen’s 
dinner and also was invited to address 
the Ministerial Union Luncheon. Presi- 
dent W. H. O’Day of the First Uni- 
tarian Church Chapter looked after 
guests from other cities during their 
four-day visit. — 

At the League Council business meet- 
ing Tuesday evening, Council members 
present were: President Furber, Messrs. 
Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J.; 
Frederic H. Fay, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Emery M. Foster, Washington, D. C.; 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. L,; 
Rudolph C. Neuendorfler, Tarrytown, 
N. Y.; Charles O. Richardson, Weston, 
Mass.; Fred E. Schuchman, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, 
Mass.; and H. Weston Howe, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Boston, Mass. 

Reports on regional committee activi- 
ties indicated plans on foot for another 
spring conference at Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., the week-end of 
March 28-29. The New England Com- 
mittee has appointed “visitation squads” 
of laymen to visit churches and chapters 
throughout New England. The New 
England Spring Conference will be held 
at Melrose, Mass., on Sunday, April 12, 
1942. 


After Pittsburgh, Executive Secretary 
H. Weston Howe visited several Ohio 
churches, meeting with ministers and 
laymen at Cincinnati and Dayton, 
speaking also at League chapter meet- 
ings in Toledo and Marietta. 


Two more League chapters have 
joined the League. At Wilmington, Del., 
George Houston is President; Howard 
Humphrey, Vice-president; Charles A. 
Bicking, Secretary; and Roger Stone, 


Treasurer. At Montclair, N. J., the 
chapter is under the leadership of Fred- 
eric G. Melcher and Percival F. Brun- 
dage. These additions make five new 
chapters this year. 


A unique meeting on November 18 
of the Unitarian Men’s Club, Laymen’s 
League chapter of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
centered around a panel discussion on 
the topic “What Price Living’”—how our 
dollars are related to 1. cost increases in 
the family budget, 2. taxes, 3. health 
hazards and keeping well. 

The participants in the panel were 
Mr. Charles A. Gates, Executive Direc- 
tor of Massachusetts White Cross; 
Channing Frothingham, M.D., Chief of 
Medical Service, Faulkner Hospital. 


Fall Conferences 


Norro.ik-SuFrFoLK CONFERENCE shared 
the program with the Benevolent Frater- 
nity on Noy. 9 in Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. Round tables, one led 
by Rev. Robert A. Storer on “Making 
Religion Effective in the Life of the In- 
dividual,” the other led by Rev. Wait- 
still H. Sharp on “Making Religion Ef- 
fective in the Life of the World,” fea- 
tured the afternoon session. “The 
World Situation and the Resources of 
Religion” was Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton’s subject. In the evening Rev. 
Chester A. Drummond, minister-at- — 
large for the Fraternity, reported, and 
Rev. Walton E. Cole preached the 


sermon. 


Worcester CONFERENCE meeting in 
Fitchburg on Nov. 2 heard Dr. Maxwell 
Savage report the General Conference 
in Pittsburgh, and. Rev. John O. Fisher 
present the United Appeal. : 


tind 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


Starr King School for the 
Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


1628 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rey. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABROT. Treasurer 

Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aus. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS 
CRISIS IN EUROPE 


December 1—The Tragic Continent and 
Its Conflicting Forces. December 4— 
Church and State on the European Con- 
tinent. December 8—Three Perils for 
European Protestantism. December 11— 
The Church of Faith in a World of 


Chaos. December 15—The Church and 
the Churches. December 18—A Vision of 
Reconstruction. 


ADOLPHE KELLER, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor at the Universities of Zurich 
and Geneva, Switzerland, Director of the 
Ecumenical Seminar and the European 
a Central Office for Interchurch Aid. 


On Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of any change in 
your mailing address. 


A young man who had spent the eve- 
ning with his fiancee on returning home 
thought he would write her a letter be- 
fore he retired. The letter ran like this: 
“My dearest, I would climb the most 
precipitous and barbarous mountain to 
see the light of your eyes, I would swim 
any body of water far wider and wilder 
than the Hellespont to sit at your side, 
I would go through tempests and _ tor- 
rential rains to sit at your feet. Yours 
forever. P. S. I hope to make a call 
upon you tomorrow, if it doesn’t rain.” 

From George A. Gordon, 
My Education and Religion 


Old Farmer Bates was pointing out 
the merits of the neighborhood to his 
newly-arrived lodger: “There’s a church 
near,” he said, “but I never puts my 
nose in it.” 

“Why?” asked the visitor. “Is any- 
thing the matter with the vicar?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but it’s this 
way. I sold the old vicar milk and eggs 
and butter and cheese, and seeing as he 
patronized me, I patronized him. But 
this new chap keeps ‘is own cow and 
‘ens. ‘If that’s your game,’ I thought, 
‘we'll ‘ave ’omegrown religion, too!’ ” 

—Stray Stories 


Getting little Lyn Lucas, 4, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Lucas, from 
Laconia, N. H., to Rutland, Vt., proved 
quite a task. When Mr. Lucas was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Rutland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lyn announced that 
three neighbor Laconia children were 
her best friends. “I can board and 
room with them,” she told her parents, 
“and you and the baby can go to Rut- 
land.” 

When she was convinced that she 
ought to go she startled those at the 
table — Lyn’s parents observe the cus- 
tom of saying grace and Lyn takes her 
turn, making up her own prayers—by 
saying, “Well, goodby, God. I’m going 
to Vermont.” 


> 


—Boston Globe 


The speaker was enumerating in im- 
passioned tones the evils of the day. 

“What we want to do,” he cried, “is 
to get rid of Socialism, Radicalism, Bol- 
shevism, Communism, Anarchism, and 
Sovietism.” 

“And while we’re about it,’ chimed 
in a weather-beaten old man, “can we 
throw in rheumatism?” 


—Philadelphia Bulletin 


From a Massachusetts newspaper ac- 
count of a former Unitarian parsonage: 
“The home has occupied a prominent 
place in the neighborly life of the town. 
and many delichtful social gatherings 
have been hell here.” 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Marking 104 years of service 1941 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Pulpit 

Bible Markers, etc. Fine ma- 
terials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples 
on request. DeMoulin Bros. 
& Co., 1207 S. 4th St., Green- 
ville, Minois. 


Classified Advertising 


CHOIR GOWNS FOR CHRISTMAS $3.75 


each. Black Poplin, Pleated, Academic Style. 
Leaflet Mailed. Lindner—425 C.. R. Seventh 
Ave.. New York. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion Picture Hour 
7:30 p. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit 
this active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s 
capital. i 
TRENTON, N. J.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. Services are held the first and third 
Sundays of the month at 11 a. m. at the Con- 
temporary Club, 176 W. State St. Rev. George 
E. O’Dell, Acting Minister. Dinner meetings 
once a month. Notices of services and other 
meetings will be sent on request. Address the 
secretary at 502 Parkway Ave., Trenton. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets, Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday 
services at 11 a. m. Church School at 9:30 
a. m.; Gannett Club (Young People’s Group) at 
6 p. m. Vesper Service at 5 p. m. Dec. 7, Mr. 
Greeley; Dea 14, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D ; 
. 21, Christmas Pageant; Dec. 28, Rev. Wal- 
ton E. Cole. Christmas Eve Carol Service at 
7:45 p. m. All are cordially welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D.. minister. Sunday Serv- 
ice at 11 a. m. Week-Day Services at 12 noon; 
Monday Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. D.; Tuesday through Friday, worship with 
brief sermon by guest preacher. Christmas Eve 
Candlelight Service at 10:30 p. m. Christmas 
Day Service at 11 a. m. A Cordial Welcome 
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ay 


“Flight into Egypt,’ by Murillo (paint- 
ing now in the Hermitage, Leningrad) . 
Courtesy of Erich S. Herrmann, Inc., 


New York City. 


In the spirit of these homeless ones 


two thousand years ago 


to the homeless of today 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 


EDWARD B. WITTE, Treasurer 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


